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FORMATION OF MORAL HABITS. 
Bad Habits Easier than Good Ones. 

We have spoken of the general law of habit 
as controlling all a man’s actions. But it is in 
shaping his character that habit takes hold of 
him with the greatest power, and has the most 
momentous consequences. Here we are alarmed 
to discover that i is easier to form bad habits 
than good ones. Because nature runs that way. 
Men are more inclined to self-indulgence than 
to restraint—to vice than to moral purity. The 
facility with which these habits are formed, and 
consequent frequency of repetition, give them 
despotic power over us. 

Let a man contract any bad habit, and he 
becomes a slave to it. Take the common vice 
of drunkenness. At first a man resists it, both 
from principle and from shame. But continued 
dissipation gradually breaks down both. It 
stupefies the conscience. It deadens the sense 
ef shame, and the man descends from one 
step of degradation to another till he is lost for 
this world and the next. 

So with gambling. Who would imagine, that 
saw a boy engaged in a simple game of chance, 
that he would ever become a reckless and despe- 
rate gambler. But the love of excitement 
grows upon him. Afterwards he is thrown in 
the way of temptation. Perhaps he emigrates 
to California. He passes every day by windows 
where he sees the shifting of cards and piles of 
gold. He ventures in, just to look on. He sits 
down, and is lost! From that moment nothing 
can stop him. He gambles till he loses every- 
thing, and then he would pledge his life itself as 
a last stake. 

Or take vices which spring from more petty 
passions—the common vices of conversation— 
swearing, vulgarity, lying, and slander, how 
they grow! He who indulges in oaths, or foul 
conversation, will soon become insensible to his 
vulgarity, and give vent to disgusting language 
in all places—never thinking what a swine he is. 
So with lying. Men contract a habit of exag- 
geration, of embellishing whatever they relate, 
which becomes so inveterate that they almost 
never tell the truth. Their minds become so 
warped that to report a thing simply and exactly 
as it occurred, seems a moral impossibility. So 
men, and women too, form a habit of slandering, 
of misrepresenting their neighbor’s conduct or 





motives, of whisperiug,..gossiping,...#d-—-crit 
speaking, until scandal becomes to them like 
their daily food. 


The power and tenacity of these habits a man 
‘learns only when he tries to overcome them. 
Then he finds that his hands are bound. He 
writhes and struggles in vain. There have been 
instances in which men were perfectly conscious 
that a vice was destroying them, body and soul, 
and yet they could not withstand it. Many a 
good man has had an unhappy friend, who has 
come to him in some hour of reflection and des- 
pair, and whispered in his ear in a husky voice, 
“Tam becoming a drunkard!” He sees him- 
self, his family, and his home, all going to ruin, 
and yet he cannot stop. In his sober moments 
he will speak of his situation with tears, and 
yet, when the paroxysm comes upon him, he is 
weak as a child. 

What shows in the strongest light the mas- 
tery that a vicious habit has over its victim, is 
that it forces him to keep on in sin, even when 
he has lost all pleasure from gratifying his pas- 
sions. Excess of any kind dulls, and finally 
destroys the sensibility to enjoyment from that 
source. The first gush of sensual indulgence 
was tasted with a keen appetite and an infinite 
relish. But by and by a man becomes sick of it. 
Still he must drink to the dregs of the cup, 
though he find in it only bitterness and poison. 

There is a species of intemperance, now be- 
coming quite common in this country, which is 
said for awhile to transport a man into an 
elysium. It is opium-eating. But the intoxica- 
tion passes off, and then comes the darkness and 
fiery shapes of hell. Still the unhappy man must 
take larger and larger doses of the fatal drug. 
The power of the habit remains when all pleasure 
is gone. It seems as if some angel of hell urged 
on the victim to his fate. He finds it no longer 
necessary to tempt him with pleasure, since he 
is now fast bound in the chains of habit. 

Can there be a more melancholy spectacle than 
that of a man who has followed his passions 
headlong, attempting no self-control, when sud- 
denly he finds himself on the brink of ruin? 
He has thrown himself into the rapids, and only 
wakes to his danger when approaching the cat- 
aract. Then he starts wildly to see death before 
him. He is like a man in a nightmare. He 
sees destruction approaching, but he cannot flee. 
This is a refinement of torture which cruel ty- 
rants have sometimes practised in keeping the 
instrument of death constantly before the eyes 
of the condemned. The victim is made to watch 
the preparations for his own execution,—a sight 
from which he shrinks back with agony and hor- 
ror. But even such a situation is less dreadful 
than the consciousness of dying by inches from 
vicious and incurable habits. 

ed 

American Board.—A circular has been issued by 
a “Committee of Arrangements,” Henry Edwards, 
Chairman, announcing that the annual meeting of 
the American Board will convene at Tremont Tem- 
ple, in Boston, Oct, 2, at four o’clock, P.M. An 
effort will be made to secure a reduction of fare 
by railroads and steamboats, and the result will be 
announced as soon as practicable. Members of the 
Board, and other friends of the Society, by address. 
ing “ Henry Edwards, Esq., Boston,” may receive 
letters of introduction to families who will be ready 
to entertain them during the meeting. 
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PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY. 

The attention of the civilized world has now 

for months been strongly drawn to the state of 
affairs in Italy. Every new act in the passing 
drama has increased the interest with which we 
look forward to what is yet to come. There are 
peculiar reasons for this. Italy has played a 
part in the history of the world altogether dis- 
proportioned to its local limits. Its cities, rivers, 
and plains are associated with classic memories, 
with strange scenes of heroism or tragedy, with 
events on which the destinies of nations have 
hinged. It is the land of Cicero and Cwsar, of 
Virgil and Horace, of Dante and Petrarch and 
Tasso, and from the early spread of Christianity 
till now, it bas filled an important place in the 
history of Christendom. Medieval Rome suc- 
ceeded to a mightier empire in some respects 
than Pagan Rome ever possessed. The word of 
a Pope was more effective than the mandate of 
a Cesar, and Genoa, Venice, and Florence have 
each a history on which in past ages their citi- 
zens were proud to dwell. 
Amid all changes, Italy has never ceased to 
occupy an important position, and one often 
strangely disproportioned to her numerical popu- 
lation. During the present century, under the 
triple curse of Papal, Austrian, and Neapolitan 
tyranny, she seemed to have sunk to tlie lowest 
place in the scale of nations, and to have become, 
more perhaps than ever before, almost a cipher 
on the map of Europe. 

From this humiliating lot, she has been rescued 
by recent events. The liberal policy of the little 
kingdom of Sardinia, with a constitutional mon- 
arch at its head, afforded the first solid ground 
of hope for the Italian patriot. In Northwest 
Italy, the Waldensian, proud of the memory of 
his persecuted fathers, found at last a secure 
asylum ; and Turin, the earliest home of medis- 
val reformed Christianity, where the noble 
Claude preached and prayed and_ labored, 
again opened its gates with a welcome to those 
who claimed to come of his spiritual lineage. 


Recent events, never contemplated, perhaps, 
by the prominent actors in them, have extended 
the control of Sardinia, till her five millions of 
population have been swollen to twelve, and five 
of the great cities of Northern Italy, whose 
names are associated with the most remarkable 
movements of Europe in the centuries past,— 
Florence, Genoa, Milan, Turin, and Bologna,— 
are subject to her sway. Meanwhile, Sicily has 
been torn from Naples by the heroism and strat- 
egy of Garibaldi, and the rule of Bomba seems 
drawing to its disgraceful close. His kingdom 
has its emblem in its own Vesuvius. 

But while the Christian philanthropist anx- 
iously and hopefully awaits approaching political 
changes, he foele that” the” Mvral and religious 
condition of Italy demands especially his atten- 


tion and sympathy. Never hefore hes this land 
been thrown open as it is now to the influence 


and progress of free thought. Never before, 
since the Pope of Rome assumed the tiara, has 
there been such an opportunity for the dissemi- 
nation of Bible and Protestant truth. 

For many years the Waldensians, though 
feeble in numbers and resources, have been la- 
boring according to the measure of their ability, 
and not without encouraging success, within the 
bounds of the original kingdom of Sardinia. But 
the newly-opened field was too large and broad 
for them alone to occupy. Nor was this all. 
The hardships of ecclesiastical tyranny had 
alienated the indignant Italian from anything 
which bore the semblance of organic control. He 
met with a stray Bible, or he caught a glimpse 
of New Testament truth, and all he asked was 
the privilege to hear or know for himself, and to 
speak or read to others what he had heard or 
read for himself. Hence he had little sympathy 
even with the Church of the long-persecuted 
Waldenses. Ordination seemed to him a sem- 
blance of Roman superstition, and hence he must 
work by himself, must reject what seemed to 
him to leave the ministrations of the Gospel to 
an ordained body of men, or to those who la- 
bored for a salary. 

Hence the real Italian religious movement out 
‘of Sardinia is in a peculiar sense a popular move- 
ment. It has few that can be denominated 
leaders. Its assemblies are meetings for speech 
and discussion. Its principles are somewhat 
assimilated to those of the Plymouth Brethren. 
It took the Bible as the only Christian law, and 
recognized personal religion as the true bond of 
fellowship. Its aim was Italian evangelization, 
and its agents a year ago followed the allied 
armies into Lombardy. A Christian appeal for 
aid was sent forth to Europe, and England re- 
sponded by sending colporteurs with Bibles, and 
equipping evangelists for the task of disseminat- 
ing the truth. Several months ago, the Evan- 
gelical Church, as it is called, had stations at 
Turin, Genoa, Nice, Alessandria, Asti, Novara, 
Graglia, and Fara. 

But there were still difficulties in the way of 
the new movement. ‘There was a lack of men 
and means. Her supply of books was insufficient. 
A population, extensively degraded by the ope- 
ration of past bigotry and tyranny, were slow to 
be affected. The priests took the alarm and de- 
nounced the Protestant Propaganda. Timid 
men shrank back and counselled caution and de- 
lay. Political writers, without sympathy for 
evangelical truth, sought for interested reasons 
to cast discredit on missionary effort. The 
authorities, with an excess of prudence, advised 
the new preachers to work more quietly and at- 
tract less attention. In some instances this ad- 
vice has been complied with; but the laborers 
have no thought of relinquishing the field. In 
the midst of great obstacles, they still persevere, 
and are entitled to our warm sympathy and fer- 
vent prayers. Light has broken in upon the 
great Italian dungeons, and henceforth we trust 
and believe no tyrannical measures can succeed 
in closing again its doors or turning again its 
iron bolts. 





The latest intelligence is most encouraging. 
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‘NEW YORK, THI 


| Active opposition ison the wane. The evangel-! numbers of the native residents, have fled the no one did it receive more hearty commenda- 
country. Indeed, the land is full of misery and! tion than Maclaurin. Princeton has reason to 
hold his name in grateful and lasting remem- 
ibrance, not only for his sound theological 
away many poor, besieged and perseeuted Chris- | treatises, but for the sympathy with which he 
responded to the claims of her infant weakness. 

Of the writings of Maclaurin it is almost super- 
He is pronounced by the pres- 
ent editor “the evangelical Butler,” and this 
The late 
| Dr. John Brown has placed on record his deliber- 
ate opinion of the merits of Maclaurin, whom he 
had “no hesitation in denominating the most 
profound and elegant Scottish theologian of the 


‘ists are received with increased favor, and are } 


| laboring with fresh hope. At a recent meeting 
|in Edinburgh, the Rev. J. R. McDougall, from 
Florence, made an interesting statement as to 
the steps which had been taken to spread the 
Bible in Italy. After noticing the great change 
which had taken place in Italy, he said : 

Last year people were imprisoned and exiled 
for reading the Bible, and now they enjoy com- 
parative freedom. The demand for the Bible, 
and for evangelical treatises in Florence, and 
over the whole country, was so great that two 
depots had been opened in that city, and neither 
the one nor the other had been interfered with 
by the Government, and privately there had been 
every encouragement given for the establish- 
ment of such things. They had also established 
two schools, one for the boys and another for 
the girls ; and this was the most important 
branch of their work, as all who knew the Ital- 
ians, considered that they would have much 
more success with the rising than with the adult 
generation. They employed a number of col- 
porteurs, and they had several gratifying in- 
stances of the blessings which had attended the 
circulation of the Bible. The colporteurs met 
with no opposition from the people, but only 
from people dressed in a little brief authority, 
such as the prefects and the delegates. He al- 
luded with regret to the divisions which existed 
in the Pretestant Church at Florence, which had 
done a great deal to retard its progress, and 
mentioned that a Church on a Presbyterian 
basis, with elders, deacons, and evangelists, had 
been established. The statement was listened 
to with great interest by a numerous audience. 

OS ET TPL SOL ETE SILT LEC IIE 
THE WAR IN SYRIA. 

The war of extermination which has been car- 
ried on for some time with such relentless fury 
by the Druzes against the Maronites of Mount 
Lebanon, has at length been checked, and we 
trust ere this that comparative quiet and securi- 
ty have been restored to that distracted coun- 
try. The Sultan has assured the representatives 
of Great Britain, France, and Russia, that a 
treaty of peace was concluded between the con- 
tending parties, and that measures would be 
promptly taken by the government to punish the 
guilty and to maintain order inthe future. That 
this peace may prove a lasting one, all must 
heartily desire, after reading the accounts of the 
terrible massacres which have taken place dur- 
ing the progress of the contest. 

Still itis to be feared that the presence of 
European vessels on the coast, and the expressed 
determination of their commanders to interfere 
for the prevention of further bloodshed, have 
had more to do with the termination of hos- 
tilities on the part of the victors, than any 
change in their feelings towards the poor 
sufferers. And it is very questionable if a 
peace concluded betwocm these two -monuteing 
races, will at this stage of thitws have any 
important influence in preserving the peace of 
the East. It would seem that at leas’ o 
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the deepest woe. 


the English vessels of war have picked up about 
2,000 fugitives, many wounded women and chil- 


is still work for them to do. 
The King of Greece has sent a sum of money 


made elsewhere to collect money for that object. 
America sent food to Ireland and to Greece, 


tians of Syria ? 


It will be seen from our report of the meeting 


adopted in this city to extend prompt and timely 
assistance to these sufferers. And from the 
well-known character of many of our citizens for 


these Syrians need but be presented in a proper 
manner, in order to meet with a cheerful response 
from thousands. Christians in this country have 
now an opportunity, such as was never before 
offered, of showing to these fugitive and dis- 
tressed Maronites, and all others involved in the 
calamities of this war, the benevolence which 
the Christian religion enjoins, and thus of incul- 
cating a lesson which will go far to remove 
prejudices, and prepare the way for the still more 
extended usefulness of our American mission- 
aries, 





a) 

JOHN MACLAURIN. 
Among the great names in Theology which 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland boast, 
there are few more worthy of enduring honor 
than that of John Maclaurin. 


saad 


He was a con- 


wards, of kindred evangelical spirit, among the 
foremost in recognizing the genuineness and im- 
portance of the Great Revival, which more than 
a century ago, under the labors of Whitfield, 
swept in a tide of blessing over England and 
Scotland, and was powerfully felt in this Western 
world. For grasp of mind, for clear views of the 
nature of the Gospel system, for profound ac- 
quaintance with its application to the wants of dis- 
eased humanity, and for forcible eloquence in its 
exposition, he stands chief among the Scotch 
theological writers of his age. 

It is gratifying to find his complete works, 
hitherto inaccessible, now collected in two elegant 
volumes, published by John Maclaren, Edin- 
burgh, and Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 
In one respect, however, we must confess our 
disappointment. We had long known the author 
by his writings, and especially by his celebrated 


sermon, ‘‘Glorying in the Cross of Christ,” 


which is enough oi itself to confer an enduring 
fame ; but our admiration of his productions 





half-dozen different races, dispersed from the 
Mediterranean to the banks of the Euphrates, 
are liable at any moment to be drawn into this 
war, while present indications lead us to fear 
lest the Mussulman population may begin at an 
early day the work of persecution and slaugh- 
ter. However this may be, the war has con- 
tinued long enough to produce a fearful amount 
of suffering among the vanquished. In the brief 
period of six weeks one hundred and fifty towns, 
villages, and hamlets, belonging to the so-called 
Christians, have been burned, and the crops of 
the peasantry destroyed ; while it is computed 
that not less than eleven thousand have been 
put to death, and tens of thousands have become 
wretched wanderers, depending entirely on char- 
ity for support, and in imminent danger of 
perishing from famine. 

It is a great satisfaction to hear of the safety 
of our missionary brethren, and of the high esti- 
mation in which they are held in that land. All 
accounts agree in the representation that so 
great was the confidence reposed in them that 
the Druzes almost without exception respected 
and protected not only them and their families, 
but also all Christians who had fled to them for 
safety. This was due, we suppose, in a great 
measure to the fact that the missionaries had 
evinced during all their residence in Lebanon 
great interest in the Druzes, and had established 
numerous schools for their children. And among 
the most prominent of these was our own cor- 
respondent, Rev. Mr. Benton, of Bhamdun, who 
previous to the outbreak had nearly or quite one 
thousand Druze children in his schools. Having 
by his disinterested conduct gained to so great 
an extent the esteem of the people, he was em 
abled to prevent much cruelty and bloodshed. 


The war has caused the work of the Protes- 
tant missions to be temporarily suspended, but 
we trust only to be soon again entered upon 
under more favorable circumstances, and attend- 
ed with still more pleasing and successful results, 
In the meantime our missionaries may be useful- 
ly employed in distributing the money, which the 
hand of Christian charity will delight to furnish, 
among the destitute poor in and around Mount 
Lebanon. 

The number and the extreme destitution of 
the sufferers in this war are fully set forth in the 
“Appeal to the Benevolent in England and 
America,” published on another page. In ad- 
dition to this we have a letter from Mr. John- 
son, the American Consul at Beirut, addressed 
to Rev. Dr. Wayland, in which he says : 

It is believed that not less than sity thousand 
Christians are now homeless and starving, and 
have no other hope for subsistence than the 
charity of the Christian world! More than 
5,000 fugitives have been supported by the con- 
suls, missionaries, merchants, and convents, of 
Beirut ; but this is only a temporary arrange- 
ment. Something must be done for the starv- 
ing, homeless thousands who are now hiding in 
caves and other secret places until peace shall 
be declared. Beirut is no longer a place of 
safety for Christians. Moslem fanaticism is now 
fully aroused, and the Turkish Government has 
found it necessary to station a platoon of sol- 
diers in every consul’s house for their protection. 





Thousands of the Christian refugees, and large 


him as a man. We had hoped in taking 


his promptness and sagacity of rebuke. 
in a crowd in one of the streets of Glasgow 





my soul for Christ’s sake.” 


phatic rebuke. 

Maclaurin was born in 1693, at Glendarmel, 
in Argyleshire, where his father was minister. 
He was the oldest of three gifted brothers, the 
youngest of whom, Colin, became one of the 
most celebrated mathematicians of the age. The 
other brother died young, not, however, without 
giving proof of extraordinary genius. Atan carly 
age, the children were left orphans. They were 
educated by an uncle, also a minister, and com- 


Glasgow. John chose divinity for his own study, 
and in 1714 commenced his public ministry at 
Luss, a country parish on the banks of Loch 
Lomond. Here, for four years, he labored with 
fidelity, and pursued his studies with character- 
istic diligence. But his fame soon spread abroad, 
and he was soon called to labor in a more con- 
spicuous sphere. The church at Glasgow, va- 
cant by the death of Rev. Mr. Anderson, invited 
him to become his successor, and in 1723 he 
commenced his more eminent career, which was 
continued to the end with constantly increasing 
usefulness, for more than 30 years. 

On this career it is unnecessary to enlarge. 
Maclaurin was foremost in schemes of charity 
and reform, and in measures to restrain impiety 
and vice. In him every good cause found a firm, 


vital religion, both at home and abroad, he was 
an earnest worker. In originating the plan for 
the Concert of Prayer, to commend which Ed- 
wards wrote his treatise, Maclaurin took a prom- 
inent part. His correspondence was extensive 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and the great re- 
vivals at @ambuslang and Kilsyth, received his 
cheerful attestation. The societies for prayer, 
which multiplied at this time in Glasgow, were 
promoted by his personal efforts. The incipient 
Moderatism of the Church of Scotland, driving 
some of the most devoted occupants of her pul- 
pits to take the attitude of seceders, pained him 
to the heart, and he labored with diligent fidelity 
to promote the success of wiser councils. 

One of the last acts of his life was attendance 
upon the meeting of the General Assembly, 
when Davies and Tennent presented their earnest 
appeal for the infant college of New Jersey. 





The cause met with a warm response, and from 


American missionaries, aided by the guards} 
from the American Consulate, have brought 


tians, whose lives have been thus preserved ; and 
ren, who had escaped to the seacoast—and there 
for their present relief, and efforts are being 


and will not something be done for the Chris- 


held in the Tract House that measures are being 


liberality, we are confident that the wants of 


temporary and correspondent of our own Ed- 


had only excited our desire to know more of 


t, ‘these volumes to have that desire grati- 
fied, but we regret to say that nothing ma- 
material has been gleaned by the present editor, 
Rev. Dr. Goold of Edinburgh, to throw new 
light upon the features of his life and character. 
The only incident worthy of note, which we find 
appended with a portion of his correspondence 
to the brief memoir by his son-in-law, Dr, Gillies, 
has been reported by Dr. Lorimer, and illustrates 
Jostled 


he overheard some profane person near by who 
was annoyed at the pressure, exclaim, “God 
Maclaurin 
turned to him, and remarked with impressive 
solemnity, “Sir, God has done many things for 
Christ’s sake, and perhaps he will Go that, too.” 
The remark sunk into the man’s conscience, and 
a blessed change of character followed the em- 


pleted their course of study at the University of 


sagacious, and consistent friend. In behalf of 
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fluous to speak. 


commendation is scarcely exaggerated. 


last century.” 
His essay “ On Prejudices against the Gospel,’ 


logical literature. 


known. 


ecies. 


eulogium can be pronounced. 


weakness. His only recorded failing was the 

too great intenseness of his zeal in rebuking sin. 
Aware of it himself, he confessed and sought 

to shun it. His life was a fitting commentary 

on the truths he preached, and rarely has such 

eminent ability ashis been so appropriately allied 

with the highest Christian virtues, 

Seer epercenscmsnscconeene 

MEETING TO AID THE SUFFERERS IN SYRIA. 


In response to a call published on Friday last, a 
number of prominent clergymen and laymen assem- 
bled at the Tract House on Tuesday afternoon to 


the sufferers in the civil war in Syria. Wm. A. 





Board. 


fering Christians inSyria. He said there was muc 


» | land. 
ed by the meeting to prepare a suitable appeal t 


receive contributions. 


of Winter. 


was as to the best means to be adopted to call forth 


practicable. 


they display in their own private enterprises, in 
which they are so successful. 


for which they might be willing to pay. 


our prayers. 


of our missionaries have been listened to, and God 


themselves; but they were suffering, and that 
should be enough to excite sympathy. He felt as 
an American and as a Christian, that they ought to 
do something, and to do a good deal in this cause. 
J. Hosford Smith, ex-consul from this country to 





and his sermons on “The Sins of Men not 
chargeable to God,” are characterized by re- 
markable acuteness and profundity, while his 
more noted discourse on “ Glorying in the Cause 
of Christ,” has long been a classic in our theo- 


Its lofty grandeur and ster- 
ling eloquence, its impressive exhibition of the 
majesty and glory of Christ as the crucified Re- 
deemer, with its devout tone and its reverential 
| spirit, have justly made it a favorite wherever 


Quite a portion of the other matter in these 
volumes, is now for the first presented to the 
public in an accessible and convenient form. 
Two-thirds of the second volume are devoted to 
his elaborate treatise on the Messianic Proph- 

Doubtless greater critical skill and 
more elaborate investigation have been bestowed 
on this subject since his day, but many will be 
interested to see the comments and learn the 
views of a man whose studious application, pene- 
trating sagacity, careful judgment, and devoted 
piety, are attested not only in his writings gen- 
erally, but in the brief record of his life, traced 
by the loving hand of his distinguished relative. 

Of Maclaurin as a man, scarce too high an 


No blot rests 
upon his memory. Those who knew him best 


perceived no fault, and scarcely detected a 


devise measures for extending immediate relief to 


Booth, Esq., was called to preside, and prayer was 
offered by Rev. G. W. Wood, of the American 


At the invitation of the President, Rev. Dr. 
Baird stated the object of the meeting, viz.: to de- 
vise means whereby the benevolent may have an | style. 
opportunity to contribute funds to relieve the suf- 


sympathy felt for these people throughout the 
country, and it was desirable that there should be 
concert of action in our efforts to relieve them. é 
Meetings of this kind were being held in England | Druzes were the victors over the Maronites, the 
and France, and it was in every way appropriate 
that the Christians of this country should respond 
liberally to an appeal like this,as we alone have 
any large body of Protestant missionaries in that 
He thought a Committee should be appoint- 


the public of the United States, with power also to 


Rev. Mr. Wood said there could be but one 
opinion as to the propriety of some action being 
taken at once to relieve this distressed people. 
There are thousands—it was impossible to tell how 
many—who have lost their all, and are in urgent 
need of the common necessaries of life, and whose 
distress will be greatly increased on the approach 
Contributions from this country would 
be timely and would be needed, and the only question 


and collect the contributions of the benevolent. If 
the pastors of the churches were in the city, he 
should be disposed to suggest that they be invited 
to bring this cause before their people on the Lord’s 
day. But this, at the present time, was hardly 
He, therefore, thought that it would 
be better to appoint a committee as recommended, 
and he hoped gentlemen would be ready to serve, 
whose names would be an appeal of themselves. 
He hoped our prominent, wealthy, and business 
men would act in this cause, with the same energy 


Rev. Dr. Bethune thought it was high time that 
this nation should take its proper place among the 
Christian nations of the earth. France and England 
was already moving in the matter ; and it was time 
that this great Christian nation also took action. 
As he read the call for this meeting, his mindlaber-|_ ¢ 
ed as to the manner in which the desired purpose 
should be accomplished, and how they should 
succeed in reaching those people with the supplies 


He thought that if this country had some men-of- 
war to frequent those seas, it would do much to 
prevent these outrages. He should feel sorry if, 
among the flags of Christian nations which should 
be gathered together for the defence of this peo- 
ple, our own flag should not be found. But if we 
could not send cannon, we could send ouralms and 
It seemed to him that there was 
abundant Christian feeling, Christian charity, 
and Christian sympathy here, if it only had direc- 
tion given to it. He felt the duty of arousing the 
American people to a stronger sympathy for Chris- 
tians throughout the world. It was high time that 
Christians should feel the claims of that holy Cath- 
olic Church, of which we talked so much. We 
have sent the Gospel to Syria, and the exhortations 


has blessed them. What was Christianity worth 
if it did not rouse a feeling of pity and sympathy, 
when the members of*Ubrist’s body lie bleeding ? 
It need not come into their calculations whether 
the Christians in Syria were of the same sort as 
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Dr. Bethune said it was impossible to estimate 
the results that might follow this kindly interfer. 
ence in helping these Christians. It might be the 
entering wedge, the end of which might be very 
fine, but which, before long, might accomplish 
great results. It could not be told what a little fire 
would kindle, especially if it was the fire that was 
drawn from heaven. Therefore, he thought they 
should be up and doing. His faith was great in 
the spirit of the Gospel. He had talked about 
ships-of-war, and he thought war was necessary 
, | Sometimes, but he had greater faith in the power of 
goodness; to overcome evil with good. They might 
get an influence in that Eastern world which would 
enable them, by the blessing of God, to accomplish a 
great deal of good in avery short time. They 
ought to avail themselves of every opportunity to 
get their hands in, so to speak, that they might 
have an influence upon the great changes which 
were now in progress. There is a unity in Syria, 
it seems, against the name of Christ, and he would 
defeat that unity, and show the heathen how Chris- 
tians love one another. 


Prof. Martin did not wish to have the humanities 
of the subject complicated by any reference to the 
religion of the sufferers. This remark had refer- 
ence to the wish expressed by Rev. Mr. Prime, 
that the appeal should be based on the fact that 
they were suffering, chiefly because they bore the 
name of Christians. It was sufficient that they 
were men, and were suffering. He referred to 
the last number of the Missionary Herald—con- 
taining a letter from a missionary, stating that the 
Christians were engaged in getting up a war of ex- 
termination against the Druzes, and he thought 
they would be wofully disappointed in the result. 


Further remarks were made by Rev. Dr. Baird, 
Rev. E. G. Prime, and Fisher Howe, Esq. On mo- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Marsh, a committee of twenty-five 
persons were appointed, to have charge of pre- 
paring an appeal to the people, collecting contribu- 
tions, and of all other matters relating to this sub- 
ject. The committee are—Messrs. Peletiah Perit, 
Luther Bradish, George W. Bethune, D.D., William 
A. Booth, Francis Hall, R.S. Storrs, D.D., William 
M. Evarts, Fisher Howe, Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 
James W. Beekman, John E. Williams, Stewart 
Brown, William C. Alexander, S. Irenceus Prime, 
D.D., F. S. Winston, Gerard Hallock, Samuel Col- 
gate, Robert Baird, D.D., Daniel Drew, J. R. Spald- 
ing, Archibald Russell, John Cotton Smith, D.D., 
Gardiner Spring, D.D., Daniel Lord, Hiram Ketchum. 
The committee was authorized to fill any vacan- 
cies that might occur, and Dr. Baird was chosen 
together. 


ale 
CAUSES OF THE OUTBREAK IN SYRIA. 


We find the following highly interesting pers 
graphs in a letter to the Central Christian Herald, 
from Rev. D. M. Wilson, dated Tripoli, June 29 : 

’ J will now break off the narrative to indulge in 
a few remarks which may help your readers t» un- 
derstand Syrian affairs. We have been expecting 
a convulsion in the land, but the most of us foreign- 
ers hardly anticipated that it would begin in this 
Yet there is nothing so wonderful in what 
has happened. ‘The hatred between the Druzes on 
h | the one part, and the Maronites and Greeks on the 
other, has-been for some time rapidly increasing. 
The Druzes are a savage, blood thirsty race—just 
the material out of which to make successful 
soldiers. Since the war of 1841, in which the 





Christians have advanced in wealth, and probably 
in numbers, more rapidly than have the Druzes. 
Their bearing toward the Druzes has been very 
haughty and insulting. Relying upon what they 
conceived to be their own power, as well as upon 
French and Russian aid, they have in an important 
sense, brought upon themselves this annihilating 
©] stroke. In the war of 1841, Papists alone suffered 
from the Druzes, but as we have seen, no distinction 
is now made between the Maronites and Greeks by 
the Druzes. That Protestants have suffered is ow- 
ing to the fact that as yet they are few in number, 
and by Druzes not easily distinguished from the 
people of the other sects. At Deir el Komr,a 
schoolhouse, under the ‘control of Mrs. Bird, was 
burned—but it was an accident, and the Druzes 
have promised to rebuild it. Our great loss at 
Hasbeiya was owing probably to the facts that no 
American was there, and there were a multitude of 
Druzes present from other districts, who were, of 
course, unacquainted with the localities. All the 

Christian sects dress alike, and in consequence, 

»| have fared alike. The Christians were vastly more 

numerous than the Druzes, yet there is no union 

among them, and no leaders—and nothing had been 

done in the way of preparation. Such is the panic 

among the Christians that the Druzes could pro- 

bably in a short time drive the Christians before 

them even to the Cedars. It is to be hoped they 

are satiated with blood, but of this we are by no 

means certain. Their brutality at Deir el Komr 

last Thursday, has had no parallel in this part of 

the world since the massacre at Scio, in the days 

of the Greek Revolution, or just thirty-eight years 

ago. Had the Maronites been the victors, it is 

certainly probable we should have heard of weir 

barbarities. In the former war, the Greek Catholic 

Bishop of Zahleh cautioned his people against 

ravishing the women, but aside from that they were 

to burn, kill,and plunder, and to stop at nothing 

whatever. Those who wish to see a specimen of 
the spirit of Popery can do so by turning to the 

Missionary Herald for May, 1842, where they will 

find a letter of this Bishop, translated and forward- 

ed to Boston by Eli Smith. 


o 


Some two months since, the Christians were 
confident of victory, and boasted that they would 
drive the Druzes out of the mountains, and throw 
off the yoke of theSultan. Indeed Zahleh has paid 
no taxes for years, and this accounts in part for 
the joy of all the Moslems at the Druzes’ triumph. 
The conduct of the Government has been most 
shameful, and it is not at all improbable that one 
or more of the European Powers will improve the 
occasion to make war against the Turks. At pres- 
ent five, if not six, of our missionary families, are 
in exile from their homes, and the most of them 
under circumstances which greatly aggravate the 
trial. Our next step may be from the stone walls 
of Syria to the wooden walls upon the sea. We 
are iiving from day to day—our work suspended, 
our hopes cut off, and our hearts saddened by what 
we see and hear. Moslem fanaticism is greatly ex- 
cited everywhere, and we almost dread to hear 
from the interior cities of Damascus, Hums, Hamath, 
and Aleppo. The missionaries at Damascus are in 
circumstances of peculiar peril; yet we pray that 
this tempest may spend its force, and leave all our 
families unbroken. Did our friends in the United 

States know our circumstances, we would not need 

to ask them to pray for us and the native Protest 

ants, and for this suffering land. War-vessels are 

hurrying to and fro; yet the FireFly is the 

only ‘one which has lent a helping hand to the 


Christians. 


Rev. Dr. Hamlin.—Letters from Constantinople, 
received at Bethel, Me., states that the Rev. Dr. 
Hamlin, the esteemed and highly honored mission- 
ary, will shortly revisit his native country. He 
was to leave Constantinople July 14th, He is a 
brother of the Republican candidate for Vice- 
President. 
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@ur Correspondence, 


[For Taz EvancEist.] 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 
Buddhist Priests at Fuh-Chau. 
Fvu-Cuav, May, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors :—There are three classes of na- 
tive priests in this city, understanding by that 
term persons who officiate in religious worship. 
I have thought that a few statements in regard to 
them might not be unacceptable to those readers of 
the Evancenisr, who are interested in learning 
about the religious condition and the religious 
teachers of the Chinese. I propose in this letter 
to record some observations relating to 

Priests of the Buddhist Sect. 

The Buddhist religion is not native in China, but 
was imported from India in the early part of the 
first century-of the Christian era. Probably there 
are between 500 and 1,000 Buddhist priests in this 
city and suburbs. They worship Buddha, who is 
represented as having had many manifestations or 
incarnations. Three particular images, among a 
multitude of other idols, are found in every Budd- 
histic monastery, which are sometimes described 
as denoting Buppna—Past, Present, and Future. 
They are also called the “ Three Precious Ones.” 
The priests principally live in a certain kind of 
temples, dedicated to the honor and worship of 
Buddha, which are usually called in English “ Mon- 
asteries,” to distinguish them from other temples. 
Of these monasteries there are about thirty in all 
at Fuh-Chau, including those which are situated a 
few miles East and West of the city. Several of 
these are kept in very good repair, while others 
are very much dilapidated. 

Head-men or Abbots. 

Three of the largest of the monasteries have 
each a head-man or abbot, who has great power 
and influence over the resident priests. The mon- 
astery at Ku-Sang, about six miles East of the city, 
has about 100 priests, more or less. The abbot 
there is comparatively a young man. Those priests 
who have been educated and trained at those mon- 
asteries which have an abbot, provided they are 
farnished with a certain document signed by the 
principal or abbot, are entitled to claim admittance 
to any monastery in the Empire, and to receive the 
rites of hospitality for a few days gratis. 

Most of the large monasteries own land or other 
property, from which rent in rice or money is an- 
nually received, though not sufficient to meet the 
current expenses of the institution. The deficiency 
is made up in part by begging of visitors and wor- 
shippers, and by voluntary presents made from 
time to time by officers, the literary class, and some 
of the common people, either in consequence of 
some vow, or as a means of increasing their 
merits, 





Processions of Priests. 


Some of the priests from two or three of the 
largest monasteries in the vicinity of Fub-Chau, 
every Spring parade the principal streets of the 
city and suburbs for the purpose of begging, or in 
more polite terms, of receiving the contributions 
of the people. Sometimes they appear to the num- 
ber of thirty or forty in one company, cach dressed 
in the peculiar costume of the Buddhist priest- 
hood, with uncovered heads, aud carrying in their 
hands some kind of gong or brazen utensil, which 
they beat slowly atregular intervals. Withsolemn 
countenances they walk leisurely along the public 
streets, not unfrequently in profound silence, 
though sometimes chanting or reciting together 
the name of Buddha, or some formulary. The peo- 
ple in the streets and the shopkeepers contribute 
what they please, either in cash, rice, or oil. They 
are usually followed by men who are prepared to 
take and carry along whatever is proffered. 


Their Dress. 


The official dress of the Buddhist priests, as re- 
gards shoes, cap, and outer dress, is different from 
the common people. The coat is distinguishable 
by its having a very wide turn-over collar. When 
they officiate, they usually dress in yellow clothing. 
At other times they commonly wear clothes of an 
ash color, though sometimes it is white, seldom 
black. 

They shave off all the hair from their heads two 
or three times per month. From this circumstance 
arises the expression “ bald-head-asses,” which is 
sometimes derisively applied to them. Many of 
them, perhaps all who are regularly educated at a 
monastery, have several places or spots on their 
pates burnt with coals of fire or with a red-hot 
iron in such a manner that the hair never grows 
there again. Only an abbot is entitled to perform 
this ceremony. It is a kind of badge of their pro- 
fession, or rather of their standing in it, according 
to the belief or representation of some. 

Monkish in their Mode of Life. 

They cast off and refuse obedience to their pa- 
rents; theynever marry; they do not exhibit or even 
acknowledge any affection for their brothers, sis- 
ters, or other relatives ; they possess no friend- 
ships; they reject and disgwn entirely any com- 
mon sympathy with mankind. Hence the common 
expression, chok ka, indicating that they have left 
or gone out of the house or family. They profess 
to desire to have wholly given up the world, and 
its honors, pleasures, and excitements, desirous of 
being entirely uninfluenced by things of sense, and 
seeking only to be absorbed into Buddha at death. 
They are solitary, unsocial, contemplative beings, 
reminding one of the Monks of the middle ages in 
some of their manners. 

They profess no allegiance to the Emperor, still 
of course they must and-do yield obedience to the 
civil magistrate. They are professedly under the 
control of a certain officer, who, some say, was 
formerly a priest himself, and who receives his 
title of office directly from the Emperor, for the 
special purpose of governing them. It is, how- 
ever, found to be the fact that he has little or no 
real authority over the priests, except in some un- 

important matters, they being more immediately 
under the superintendence and jurisdiction of the 
abbot of their respective monasteries. 


The Way they Spend their Time. 


The priests spend much of their time, when at 
their monasteries, in reciting or chanting their 
Buddhistic classics or sacred books. Many of 
these are said to be substantially a representation 
of the sounds of the original books brought from 
India, by the use of Chinese characters, not a 
translation of the sense. They attach great merit 
to the repetition of these sounds, keeping an accu- 
rate account of them by means of beads. 

At the Kusang monasteries there is a ponderous 
pell, which is struck so frequently that the sound is 
said, by the Chinese in describing it, never entirely 
to cease day or night, from one year to another. 
In fact, however, the reverberation does sometimes 
actually cease for a moment or two, through inac- 
vertance of the bell-man. The bell is rung, not by 
any machinery which would ensure regularity, but 
simply by pulling a rope, causing it to be struck by 
8 stick of wood. 

Animals Kept at Monasteries. 
A large monastery has numerous rooms devoted 


to specific uses, as a library, reception-room for 
officers or distinguished guests, as well as one for 
common people, a large room for daily or common 
worship, a study room, a place where living ani- 
mals may be kept, etc., etc. The animals referred 
to are not kept or reared for food, but as a work 
of merit. At Kusang, there is a fish-pond which is 
full of large fish ef various kinds, not one of which 
is ever allowed to be caught and cooked. There is 
also a large place in the monastery appropriated 
to those animals, which are supported by the in- 
stitution as a meritorious act, or by people who 
have placed them there in the performance of 
some vow. Here may be found cattle, swine, 
goats, chickens, ducks, geese, etc. It is expected 
and required that those who bring animals there 
to be nourished, should contribute enough money 
or grain, monthly or annually, to support them till 
they die a natural death. If birds or fowls thus 
kept lay eggs, they are taken away and buried in 
the ground. When any animal dies, it is buried, 
and the giver of it duly notified of the fact, if it is 
considered a case of sufficient importance. 


The Food of the Priests. 


The priests professedly eat nothing but vegeta- 
ble food. The consumption of meat of any kind, 
including fish, is believed to be a very sinful act. 
Everything that has had animal life is refused the- 
oretically as an article of food. It is generally be- 
lieved among the common people that many of the 
priests eat animal food when they can do it unob- 
served. Those connected with the larger monas- 
teries, where there is an abbot, and where they 
are held in restraint, and are well governed, it is 
thought consume comparatively little meat. Most 
or all of the wandering, i. e., travelling, or as the 
people call them, the “ wild” priests, probably in- 
dulge in meat quite often, contrary to the rules of 
their order. The idea that water and vegetables 
are full of living animalcule, when advanced to 
Buddhist priests as a proof that they cannot and 
do not subsist without the destruction of animal 
life, is rejected by them with indignation, the fact 
being denied, as the writer has had occasion to 
know. Ae: 

Estimation in which They are Held. 


Although they are much detested and abused 
by the Chinese generally, as men whose example 
in disowning the common relations of life, it is 
neither reasonable, nor even possible, for all to 
imitate, they still are much sought after and em- 
ployed to officiate at religious ceremonies at all 
seasons of the year. They always hold themselves 
in readiness to go and engage in worship in private 
houses when invited, repeating their classics, for- 
mularies, etc. They always get paid in money for 
such services, besides being feasted by the family. 
They are principally hired to perform meritorious 
ceremonies for the benefit of persons recently de- 
ceased, or for the benefit of wicked spirits in the 
lower regions generally, or for the benefit of the 
living. The merit of their performances is sup- 
posed to accrue to the family which employs and 
pays them, or to the persons on whose behalf the 
ceremonies are performed. 


How Their Numbers are Maintained. 


They keep up their sect, in part, it is affirmed by 
the buying of boys who are trained up for the 
priesthood. The number of boys thus bought and 
educated, must be very few, at least in this part of 
China, for I do not recollect of having seen any. 
Some persons who have become sick of the world 
and tired of life, in consequence of the death of 
relatives, adversity in business, etc., instead of 
taking their own lives, go and join themselves to 
the priests in some monastery, who gladly receive 
them, shave off their hair, and instruct them in the 
tenets and ceremonies of Buddhism. Few leave 
the priesthood and engage again in the common 
pursuits of the world. It is also said that some 
who have violated the laws of the Empire, in or- 
der to avoid arrest and punishment, run away and 
become priests, changing their dress, shaving their 
heads, etc., and thus escape detection. _ 


Burning of Priests’ Bodies. 


The corpses of the priests are burned soon after 
decease, instead of being buried in the manner com- 
mon among other Chinese. I witnessed the burning 
of anaged priest who died about six or seven years 
ago, when I was at the Ku-Sang monastery. The 
corpse was put in the coffin in a sitting posture. 
The coffin was made of common pine boards, un- 
planed, being about two and a half or three feet 
square at the bottom, and about one and half or 
two feet square at the top, and about three and a 
half or four feethigh. It was carried by two coolies 
by means of a common carrying-pole laid across 
their shoulders, the coffin being suspended between 
them. Priests in their yellow robes, chanting a 
formula, accompanied the corpse to the place of 
burning, some quarter of a mile from the monas- 
tery. The coffin was placed in a small building 
made of brick or earthern walls, and evidently 
erected for the purpose of holding coffins during 
their burning. <A quantity of wood was piled on 
and around the coffin, and fire applied. The priests, 
standing arod or two in front of it, commenced 
their chanting, and in less than half an hour the 
ceremony was concluded by the retiring of most 
of the priests to their monastery. The ashes were 
gathered up and placed in an earthen vessel, which 
was deposited in a building devoted to containing 
such mementos or relics of the dead. The specia- 
cle was one which will not soon be forgotten. 

In some future letter I may speak of the other 
classes of native priests which are found in this 


city. Hox-Cuuw. 
_—2o—_— 


UNION OF PRESBYTERIANS IN CANADA. 


An important movement is going on in Canada, 
with every prospect of success, having in view 
the union of the several branches of the Presby- 
terian family into one body. In May last, the 
Synods of the Free Church and of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, held their meeting in Hamilton, 
Canada West, when a deputation from the latter 
body appeared before the former with “A Basis of 
Union.” They were cordially received, and the pro- 
posals for union are now under consideration. A 
movement towards union was also made by the 
Synod of the Established Church, by the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to receive Overtures from 
the other Presbyterian Synods. There is every 
probability that by another year these efforts will 
be crowned with success, and that the three 
Churches will become one. 

The Free and United Presbyterian churches in 
Nova Scotia, at their late mentings of Synods, de- 
termined to consummate the union of these bodies, 
on the 4th of October next, in the town of Pictou. 
One of the speakers at the meeting called to settle 
the basis of the union, said he could recollect the 
year 1820, when the Burgers and Antiburgers of 
Scotland united. That was an important event in 
Scotland ; but nothing can be found in ecclesiasti- 
cal history like our union; we have perfect unan- 
imity on both sides. Every other union had left 
fragments behind—some nearly half their num- 
bers; but we shall leave none. This union is the 
fruit of prayer in unison with the Saviour's prayer. 
This union will be the best possible celebration 
here of the Tricentenary of the Scottish Reforma- 





tion. 





[For Tas EvancRust. } 
INTRODUCTORY REMINISCENCE. 
Pastoral Duties in Time of Pestilence. 

Messrs. Editors:—You have thought that 
some reminiscence of ‘ Life in the Woods,’ as 
conneeted with ministerial recreation, might be of 
interest in these hot, dusty, weary days. It is 
not strange that with those who are debarred, 
by whatever cause, from Summer rest from their 
toils, there should be strong interest in descrip- 
tions of men and scenes in the woods; of God’s 
works there, as in contrast with man’s works 
here, pressing us on every side. It is in days 
like these that one feels most fully how truthful 
was Cowper’s words: ‘“ God made the country; 
and man made the town.” And I have found 
those, too, interested in matters of the wilder- 
ness, who are not themselves disposed to encoun- 
ter the inconveniences, and often privation and 
downright toil, of a woods-trip. . But let him 
whose more adventurous turn, or whose seeking 
of rest and health has led him forth into moun- 
tains and forests, and among the lakes and rivers 
of our American wilderness, prepare himself for 
the incredulous smile or shake of the head, when 
he ventures to detail to the uninitiated, the re- 
wards he has witnessed and experienced. Nor 
yet let him find fault, nor check in his tale for 
the skeptical shrug, for he has only to look into 
his own heart to find that disposition to make 
all he tells to the full as large as it was, which 
is the hearer’s or reader’s excuse for receiving 
his tale with some grains of allowance, 

I take pleasure in giving a few recollections of 
excursions to the wilderness. As most directly 
contrasted with the mid-summer now upon us, 
and with notes from the woods by others, uni- 
formly of Summer days tkere, I shall begin with 
Recollections of Woods Life in Winter. The 
whole scene is then changed. The ways of 
travelling; the habits of living; the incidents of 
the chase; the phenomena of Nature, in weather, 
season, and in the movement of beast and bird, 
in the far lovely depths of the primeval woods; 
all make as great a change from the same scene 
in Summer, as that scene in Summer from the 
piace of our cares, whence we came to it for re- 
pose. Our good friends, Hammond and Headley 
and Weld, have written often and pleasantly of 
Summer rambles in that strange, weird, glorious 
Adirondack wilderness; but I have seen no note 
from them of a Winter sojourn there. It is with 
incidents connected with such a sojourn that I 
will begin, in hopes of meeting your own wishes, 
and of interesting, in some degree, poor wights, 
who, like myself, are detained by duty or stern 
necessity in their spot of wonted care. 

With reference to such excursions, as a means 
of recruiting worn spirits and wasted strength, 
and also to whatever pleasantry, as to one’s 
thoughts, or scenes described, may possibly enter 
into the following papers, let me, at the outset, 
yet with no defiant feeling, get behind the shield 
of dear Old Walton : 


“And I wish the reader also to take notice, that 
in writing I have made myself a recreation of a 
recreation; and that it may prove so to him, and 
not read dull and tediously, I have in several places 
mixed, not scurrility, but some innocent, harmless 
mirth, of which, if thou be a severe, sour com- 
plexioned man, I here disallow thee to be a com- 
petent judge; for divines say, there are offexces 
given, and offences not given but taken.” 


Cholera in the City—its Moral and Physical Effects 
ou Community—After Results. 


In the Spring of 1849, I was called to supply 
a vacant pulpit ina neighboring city. It was 
my first charge, and the place of almost literally 
my first preparations for the pulpit. With some 
measure of ambition to acquit myself creditably 
and do good, I was helped vastly more by the 
kind forbearance and sympathy of the people to 
whom I ministered. And never did diffidence, 
inexperience, a burdened mind, find more gener- 
ous and needed encouragement than I from the 
noble pastors of the sister churches, to name 
whom would be but to call up men whose praise 
is in all the churches. Still, from week to week, 
I lookedeanxiously for release in the people’s 
securing an experienced pastor, who should hold 
up himself and them on a level with the other 
churches of the city. But in the midst of all, 
the pestilence came down on us, cutting off 
almost entirely communication with the world 
without, and all hope of securing the church a 
pastor that Summer. And week after week I 
was held tomy post. Visits to make and funer- 
als to attend, under the most heart-rending cir- 
cumstances, all through the week ; Sabbath’s 
preparations in addition; with extra funeral and 
Sabbath services for my senior brethren who were 
driven away or stricken down. After four months 
of this initiation through pestilence to the minis- 
try of the Redeemer, I was left without spirits, 
without strength; nerveless, unstrung. Reader, 
have you lived in a cholera-stricken city ? Have 
you looked daily from your window—mine was 
in the fifth story—and seen the sad processions 
converging from every point within the city 
limits, to the one home of all, the city of the 
dead? Have you marked the slackening busi- 
ness of the shops; the gradual thinning on the 
streets; the sound of mirth and cheerfulness 
more and more suppressed ? Have you marked 
how, as neighbors, friends met, at whatever 
point and on whatever subject the conversation 
would begin, it would soon come round to the 
inevitable topic—the march of the destroyer? 
It seemed as if, under all these things, from day 
to day, from week to week, I could hear the 
very arrows of the destroyer rustling through 
the crowded streets, and behold at once the vic- 
tim smitten and die. The mode of burial 
changed, and the fearful summing up, by the old 
bard, of the results of the divine wrath, would 
have been again true : 

« Constant the crowded pyres consume the dead.’’ 

The air itself grew thin. Go out into the coun- 
try, and the atmosphere becomes palpable, in the 
comparison; you drink it in as a very fluid, seen 
and felt, for which the lungs are thirsting. Come 
back to the city, and you are oppressed for hours 
in your breathing. All thought; all conver- 
sation ; all business at last centresin the one awful 
theme. The latest cases of distress are reported 
with a painful eagerness. You are told that this 
man left his house this morning, for his place of 
business; returned in a few hours, ill; is now 
dead. Another alsoleft; he was suddenly called 
home again to see wife, or child, prostrate, and 
the seal of dissolution on the idolized countenance. 
Yesterday, a father died; to-day, the mother, and 





a family of children are orphaned. In yet another 
case, the flock was taken, and the harrowed 
parents stand again childless. Your profession 
calls you to warn the living: you find this one 
hardened to defiance by the impending danger; 
that one paralyzed by fear or torn by remorse, 
and you urge in vain the repentance that needeth 
not be repented of. You are called to some 
stricken one, but ere you arrive, the fatal col- 
lapse has descended upon him, beyond which 
there is to the mind no hope or fear; no love or 
desire; no heaven or hell. You are summoned 
to the hospital. You enter with one borne by 
you, to his pallet, just smitten; you make way 
for one to be borne out, with whom all here is 
past. You move through the wards of the un- 
happy sufferers. Here and there the name of 
Jesus is whispered from the ashen lips, as you 
bend over the sufferer; but oftener you mect the 
ery of pain or a glassy stare. And you think, 
as you turn away again, how poor is all the 
world without Christ; but what a conqueror of 
death also is He. This is your daily charge for 
months. And when the Sabbath comes, you 
hasten from a morning funeral to the pulpit, and 
from the pulpit again, to visit the stricken or 
bury the dead. Would you wonder if, though 
spared yourself, under attacks or without them, 
when the moaning of the wind of death passes 
away, and the yet fearful multitude rise up again 
to the calls and the tumult of life, you yourself 
should be found—not sick; not enfeebled greatly; 
but as helpless for a sermon, or any mental effort, 
as the veriest child? There was the sermon, 
begun three long weeks ago; but no‘ effort of 
will, no prompting of conscience, no self-com- 
pulsion in any form, could add another line. It 
was time to leaves Duty for the time was done; 
or if half done, could not be made up by action 
now. The bow was bent, but it had been bent 
too long; the arrow was notched to the string, 
but the string had no tension, and the arm fell 
to the ground. 

It was under circumstances like these, that I 
first betook myself to the Raquette woods. 

nmcuiiigeamean 
{For Tim Evanceusr. 


LETTER FROM WESTERN NEW ‘YORK. 


Locxrort, N. Y., July, 1860. 

Messrs, Editors :—Passing a few days in this 
place, I have been much interested to mark its 
many indications of a steady and healthful 
growth. Indeed, to one who knew it, compara- 
tively but a few years since, as a small village, 
it now seems quite a city, containing, as your 
correspondent was informed, about 12,000 in- 
habitants. Fine blocks of stores now in process 
of erection plainly indicate also that the place 
has not yet attained its growth. Indeed, its 
large water-power, caused by the five contiguous 
locks in the canal at this place—oply a part of 
which is yet appropriated,—and its rapidly in- 
creasing manufactures, both show thatits course 
is still onward. 

But I was more particularly interested in some 
things which came to my knowledge in respect 
to the long and sucessful pastorate of our 
beloved friend and brother, Rey. Dr. Wisner, of 
the First Presbyterian Church. His ministry 
commenced in Lockport twenty-three years ago. 
The place then contained only 3,000 inhabitants. 
Mr. Wisner was first settled, however, in that 
part of Lockport which is called the Lower 
Town, but commenced preaching to the people 
of his present charge in May, 1842, a little over 
eighteen years ago. The twenty-third anniver- 
sary of his residence in the place, the eighteenth 
of his settlement over his present charge, was 
made the occasion of a very interesting sermon 
of reminiscence. The text was Jer. xvii. 16: 
“As for me I have not hastened from being a 
pastor to follow thee.” 

In this discourse the Doctor gave utterance to 
some most just and timely suggestions on the 
nature of the pastorate, and the great impor- 
tanee of its permanency ; in which connection, 
coquetting ministers, and sensation preachers, 
and itching ears, and quarrelsome people, all got 
their share ofjust rebuke. ‘To illustrate the fre- 
quency of changes in the pastoral office, the 
Doctor stated the follewing very striking facts : 
In the twenty-three years of his residence in 
Lockport, no less than seventy-five different 
ministers have come to settle in the place. Not 
one minister beside himself had been there over 
three years. The Lutheran Church has had 
seven pastors in twenty-two years. The aver- 
age length of pastorates in the place had been 
nine months! In this estimate it is true the 
Methodist Church, with its changes once in two 
years, is included. Dr. Wisner’s eighteen years 
over the First Church, are the longest pastorate 
but one in all Western New York ; the longest 
but three in all the State, outside ef Albany, 
Troy, and New York city. 

When Mr. Wisner commenced preaching to 
his present charge in May, 1842, it was a church 
of about 200 members ; it now has 440, not 
counting absentecs. The church edifice was 
then small, and about two-thirds filled in fair 
Sabbaths ; a large and beautiful stone edifice 
has recently been erected, is paid for, and the 
congregation has more than increased in like 
proportion. The church has been blessed with 
frequent revivals, as many as one hundred and 
twenty members having been received at an 
early day at one time ; and seventy were receiv- 
ed together in a communion season two years 
ago. Ata majority of the sacramental occa- 
sions, during the pastor’s entire ministry, some 
accessions have been made to the church. And 
yet the removals too have been great, only forty 
out of the 200 who composed the church in 
1842, now remaining in connection with it. But 
time with all its changes has plainly served only 
to enlarge and strengthen Dr. Wisner’s influ- 
ence in this place. His church venerate him. 
His preaching is with power, clear, strong, and 
yet simple and tender. A child may understand 
him, and the wisest are edified by him, whilst 
the afflicted and the troubled find in him a wise 
counseller and a sympathizing friend. Other 
places have earnestly sought his services again 
and again, but he evidently prefers to say, as 
truthfully and happily he can say, “I dwell 
among mine own people.” Long may it be so. 


Cc. 
——— - 


What maintains one vice will bring up two chil- 
dren.— FRANKLIN. 


(Fer Tax Evaxcxust.] 
RICH PEOPLE’S CHILDREN, TOO. 


The great thought and principle that needs to be 
deeply impressed upon the minds of all, in regard 
to infant mortality, among rich and poor, is this, 
that the death of children isan uxnaturat thing ; and 
that human agency is largely responsible for it. 

God in giving life to a human being, or to any 
other creature, ordinarily designs that it shall con- 
tinue through a certain period of duration; that 
the creature shall complete a given cycle of exist- 
ence. That high authority, the Registrar General 
of England, remarks : “ Man does not pass through 
all the stages of his physiologital and intellectual 
development in less than seventy years.” The 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, speaking of the great mor- 
tality among children, asks why it should be? 
“Why, but from our unnatural modes of living? 
To what else can we attribute this extraordinary 
mortality. Such an amazing disproportion ot pre- 
mature death is a circumstance unheard of among 
the young of other animals.” 

The death of a child is a thing out of the order 
of nature. It is an abortion, only of a later date. It 
is a break in the smooth course and movement of 
the world, and of God’s work. It is the snapping 
of a chord in the harp of nature’s universal har- 
mony. Says the Rev. Charles Kingsley, “A dying 
child is to me one of the most dreadful sights in 
the world. It does not horrify or shock 
me to see a man dying in good old age. But it 


does shock me, it does make me feel that the world. 


is indeed out of joint, to see a child die. I believe 
it to be a priceless boon to that child to have lived 
for a week or a day; but O, what has God given to 
this thankless earth, and what has the earth thrown 
away, in nine cases out of ten, from its own neglect 
and carelessness. God gives the most 
beautiful and precious thing that earth can have, 
and we just take it—and cast it away. We cast 
our pearls upon the dunghill and leave them.” 


But the strange thing is that this subject should 
be regarded as of so little importance. In New 
York, of the 20,000 to 28,000 children born an- 
nually, for the last ten years, from 12,000 to 15,000, 
over whom five Summers’ suns have never passed, 
perish every year. This is to say, in other words, 
of the sum total of human life that God is creating 
annually, more than half is prematurely destroyed, 
by man’s error and folly. And yet it is treated as 
a matter of the least possible moment. 


Why if some fatal malady should break out 
among the young stock of the farmers, among the 
domestic animals of the country, so that one-third 
or one-half of the lambs, calves, and colts, should 
die before they were half grown, it would be deem- 
eda matter of great public interest; and every 
newspaper would be filled with the details and the 
progress of the disease, and with proposed rem- 
edies. “How much then isa man better than a 
sheep ?”—and a child thana lamb or a calf? But 
these perish thus ; and thus too, not for a season, 
but year after year, and generation after genera- 
tion; perish in the United States probably to the 
number of 300,000 every year, that have never seen 
their fifth birth-day. And yet the newspapers are 
almost dumb upon the subject; and the greater 
part of them deem ita great favor if they spare 
half a column a week, to be devoted to it. Every- 
thing else must have the precedence. E. ¥. R. 
ee ee 


City Religious Press. 


The Protestant Churchman notices, under the 
Head’ Ure Mptesopeny.an—Prosbyterianism ?” a 
recent discourse by Rev. Dr. Randall, before the 
Protestant Episcopal Brotherhood, assembled 
in Baltimore. According to its representation 
the sermén goes very far towards maintaining 
that the Episcopal Church has practically lost 
its Episcopacy—having little better left than a 
parity of ministry,—‘‘ We have no longer a per- 
manent Diaconate—z. e., no effective Diaconate 
at all—according to the Doctor’s view, the office 
being now but the vestibule of the Priesthood. 
Our Episcopal office is no longer what it was at 
first, our large dioceses having changed the 
Bishop from a pastor to a mere president, with 
ordaining and confirming functions annexed.” 
This discourse is doubtless from a High Church 
source. It is easy to account for the position 
taken, though we are not certain that Dr. Ran- 
dall would go so far as The Churchman, whose 
Editor would reduce a diocese to a sort of eccle- 
siastical establishment, composed of a Bishop 
and twelve celibate priests, whose duty it should 
be to perform religious services, inculcate char- 
ityin a mild way, and the punctilious observance 
of “times and seasons,” and ceremonies. The 
advocates for smaller dioceses are not likely to 
meet with speedy success. The Bishops would 
be curtailed of much of their dignity and some 
of their salary, and it is doubtful whether their 
multiplied visitations would be grateful or use- 
ful to their intelligent clergy and laity. Our 
Low Church contemporary says : 


But whatever objection we may feel to the 
general style of sentiment: in this discourse of 
Dr. Randall, we are yet more unable to feel the 
force of his assaults upon our present system. 
That the relations of the Bishop and the Deacon 
to the Church have undergone important modi- 
fications is certainly true ; but we regard these 
modifications as providential, not arbitrary. We 
suspect our present Diaconate is more accurately 
adjusted to the condition of the world and the 
Church -than any other could be, and we as 
gravely doubt whether the present condition of 
society, both in and out of the Church, would 
admit of such a Diaconate as some are now in- 
tent upon creating. We have an educated and 
efficient laity now to take care of the temporali- 
ties of the Church, and what we chiefly need is 
good men to preach the Gosel, and administer 
the sacraments. 

With regard to the Bishop, he is of moral ne- 
cessity more of a mere official person now than 
in early ages. The clergy of the Church are an 
educated and able body. The presbyters are, in 
numberless cases, on a par with the Bishops in 
theological attainments and administrative tal- 
ents. It would be unnatural to place them 
under the supervision of the Bishop who. had 
little else to do than to overlook the affairs of 
some dozen or half-dozen parishes. Who does 
not see that endless discord would result from 
such a scheme, in the present state of the 
Church—endless discord, or, what would be no 
better, the crushing of the Presbyters under an 
Episcopal despotism—the rule of Bishops who 
had no more enlarged and dignified field for the 
exercise of their powers? 

Or, if any such tendency be disputed, there is 
another fact connected with this reduction of 
dioceses to fractions of their present dimensions, 
that must be allowed—the approach to a prac- 
tical Presbyterianism. The Presbyterians boast 
that they have the true Scriptural Episcopacy 
in perochial, as distinguished from diocesan 
Episcopacy. Their pastor, they say, is, .ceord- 
ing to the original meaning of the word, the 
Bishop ; and under him in each church are his 





Now, if our dioceses are to be cut down to mere 
large parishes, we find ourselves circumscribed 
to something very like the Presbyterian form 
after all. In all simplicity, we say, let us havea 
real Episcopacy, or Presbyterianism outright. 
An avowed Presbyterianism is to be preferred 
to a mere nominal Episcopacy, which, havin 
lost the dignity and conservatism of its ample 
dioceses, is yet too cumbrous in its machinery to 
work with the vigorous pliancy of the system it 
apes. : 


Whenever any respectable portion of our 
Episcopal brethren are ready for “ Presbyter- 
ianism outright,” we have no doubt but that 
they will be welcomed, and find the system 
at once Scriptural and efficient. It is at least 
an ingenious expedient to High Churchmen 
with endeavoring to Presbyterianize Episcopacy, 
and will avail something in the final decision of 
the vexed question. 





The Methodist thus notices the Pastoral Ad- 
dress of the late General Conference, at Buffalo 
ascribing its authorship to Dr. Durbin : ; 


It is in several respects a remarkable document. 
Tt touches on many points, but with equal brevity 
and pertinence. Its style is after the best man- 
ner of grave, synodical addresses ; if faulty at 
all, it is by an excess of this excellence. One 
entire section, compressed into a brief para- 
graph, is worthy to be cut out and preserved by 
every young Methodist preacher, who would 
not prematurely waste both his intellectual and 
moral energies, and would rather be a devoted 
accomplished, and useful divine, than a mere 
hack in Church politics. It thus reads: 


“ Our young men in the ministry, we gravely and 
earnestly advise to devote their first years in the 
public service of the Gospel, to training their 
hearts and minds for their great work, laying aside 
and sedulously avoiding all exciting subjects of a 
controversial character in Church or State. Thus 
they will acquire a strength and symmetry of 
mind and character, together with readiness and 
facility of action, that will enable them not only to 
show themselves worthy workmen in the pulpit, 
but able controversialists, should any occasion of 
Church controversy arise to them. We are satis- 
fied that many young men have failed to attain 
their true and possible eminence in the ministry, 
because they gave too much of their attention and 
strength, and their earlier years, to temporary and 
exciting subjects of controversy. We sincerely 
hope they will take our grave and godly advice in 
this weighty matter.” 

Young man, your ministerial fate in this 
world, if not in the next, may be indicated to 
yourself by the respect or the sneer with which 
you have concluded that paragraph. 


On the subject of the ‘ Declension of Mora- 
vianism,” regarding which the papers of that 
denomination kay that “It is feared by many 
that it may not survive the uncertainties and 
perplexities of these times,” Zhe Methodist 
says : ‘ 

They preceded Methodism in this country, and 
have much in common with the Wesleyan sys- 
tem ; but how different are the results of the 
two bodies in the new world! Their contrast, 
in this respect, is worthy of reflection on the 
part of the Moravians. These noble Christians, 
so illustrious in Church history, are not safe in 
their present attitude. They lack something. 
What it is, those who know their more intimate 
Church life and spirit could best suggest ; but 
to us, spectators at a distance, it would seem 
that a mystic or semi-mystic spirit, leading to a 
fastidiously retired and quiet religious life, is 
their present besetting evil. They lack not zeal 
for their own internal affairs, nor for system- 
atic missionary operations among the heathen ; 
but they do not “ evangelize” energetically at 
home ; they do not go abroad among the do- 


—_" multitudes, “crying aloud and sparing 
not. 





The Chronicle thus alludes to the success of 
a Baptist Mission to the Chinese in California, 
and the statement is suggestive of the designs of 
God in causing so many of those who were born 
to heathenism in the dark portions of the world 

to seek our shores. The providential intimation 

is not that we shall thrust them out as a con- 

taminating influence, but that we bestir our- 

selves for their speedy conversion. We have 

them at a great advantage : 


Rev. J. S. Shuck writes to the Goshen Asso- 
ciation, by whom he is sustained as Chinese 
Missionary at Sacramento, California, that he 
has baptized more converts than all the Baptist 
missionaries at Shanghai combined during the 
same time. This fact shows that our Chinese 
immigrants may be more easily evangelized than 
the people of their native land. If so, it should 
reconcile us to the presence of these heathens on 
our own shores. Indeed, the Catholics, Luther- 
ans, and other victims of erroneous beliefs, are 
much more easily detached from it amid the in- 
fluences of our own country, than in the land 
where their religion is the prevailing one. Let 
us hope well of the Chinese onslanght, which the 
discovery of gold has brought down upon us 
with such power. Mr. Shuck speaks of the zeal 
of the Chinese brethren in fitting tp their chapel 
at Sacramento, and says Chong Pho, a preach- 
ing helper, had gone off of his own accord to 
Placerville, to preach to his heathen country- 
men. Three Chinese converts had, also, become 
missionaries to China, the wife and brother of 
one of whom has lately been baptized, and his 
son is an anxious inquirer. 





The Examiner has the following under the 
head of ‘‘Sensation Preaching” : 


Some of our contemporaries are discussing 
this subject, though hardly to much purpose. 
There are in all our large cities, a crowd of 
thoughtless, sensation-loving gossips, who, with 
mouths agape, will run after anything or any- 
body that promises to gratify their depraved 
tastes—and as the demand for an article usually 
induces, before long, a supply, it is natural — 
enough that there should be men who will dese- 
crate the pulpit, and degrade it to the low level 
of a harlequin’s stage. 

We do not know that there is a larger pro- 
portion of this class of mountebanks in the 500 
pulpits, more or less, of New York and its 
suburbs, than among the same number of pulpits 
elsewhere—but we do know that there are more 
of them than there should be. The congrega- 
tions which employ such men are partly to blame 
for their development. It is not long since ‘a 
little church in a city (we will not say where), 
engaged a young man just out of college, pos- 
sessing a moderate amount of talent, but a very 
large amount of confidence, as a pastor. He 
stipulated for a previous visit to Europe, which 
was granted ; while there, through such means 
as men of great assurance can always bring to 
bear, he succeeded in preaching once or twice in 
some prominent pulpits in London and elsewhere. 
His congregation, determined to make the most 
of this, had notices of it published in all the city 
papers, and for months before his return, a week- 
ly advertisement, varied each week, paraded his 
wonderful talents before the public—a /a Bar- 
num. At length he arrived, and preached, at 
first a plain, ordinary, hortatory discourse, of no 
special merit, though somewhat earnest ; but 
this did not suit the ideas of the congregation— 
and so the poor man must cudgel his brain for 





elders (presby ters) and deacons all ordained. 


oddities of manner and speech—for startling ex- 
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pressions, and sophomoric declamation, to at- 
tract the crowd. We are sorry to say that he 
did it—and the result is, that a man who might 
have filled a humble but useful sphere to accept- 
ance, has become, instead, that miserable thing 
—® sensation preacher ;,and when his forced 
oddities and platitudes have.ceased to draw, he 
will sink dewn into the obscurity from which it 
would have been far beter for him never to have 
emerged. In this case, the sin, it seems to us, 
lies as much on the people as the minister. 


yo 
— oo 


Che Children at Home. 


{For Taz EVAN@BLIS?, 
THE LITTLE WRENS. 

Early last Spring, two little wrens built their 
nest in one corner of our porch, in a little hole 
that. some neighborly woodpecker must have 
made for them; and there they have raised a 
family of the most cheerful and happy little 
wrens I ever saw.. 

They are up every morning before the sun, 
and perched on the topmost branch of maple or 
elm, they sing their morning song of praise, as 
though their little throats would split. Then 
they begin their daily work. They care for their 
little ones. They pick up the bugs and worms 
that destroy our plants. They are busy all day 
long in doing something—doing good and trying 
to make others happy. (They certainly make 
me happy, when I hear their cheerful songs.) 
It is the happiest little family I know of. Now 
what is the secret of their happiness. I think I 
can give some of the reasons : 

They never knowingly do wrong. 

They are always kind to each other. 

They are always doing good. 

They are early risers and are never idle. 

They always begin their daily work with songs 
of praise to their Creator, who will not let one 
of them fall without his leave. 

I hope the little readers of the Evanceuisr will 
learn a lesson from the little wrens. 


Uncre Topsy. 
—_——__—— 


THE TRUTHFUL BOY. 


“T hate ‘ pattern boys,’ ” said Richard Gray ; 
“‘T never feel at home with them ; for if you do 
anything they don’t think right, you never feel 
safe ; they are always sure to tell of you. They 
always get into the good graces of the master.” 

“What do you mean?” asked his brother 





“Why, our Master said at school yesterday, 
that he thought young Morris quite a pattern 
of good conduct, and hoped, wen he came to 
school, we should all be kind to him.” 

“Well, we shall see,” said Philip, “‘ when he 
comes ; I say he will be like all the rest.” 

George Morris came to the school. Some 
liked him, and some did not; but he behaved 
kindly to all. 

One day they were all at play in the play- 
ground, when George was heard crying out in 
great trouble, ‘“‘ What have I done? Oh, what 
have I done? What will Mr. Harding say ?” 

“What is it? what is it?” cried several 
voices ; and the crowd gathered quickly around, 
to see what was the matter. 

“Qh,” said George, “my ball has broken a 
pane of glass in the greenhouse, and I am afraid 
it has knocked down some of the flowerpots, for 
it made such a clatter. I had no right to be so 
near the green house.” 

The boys ran to the greenhouse, and there, 
sure enough, was Mr. Harding’s beautiful cactus 
in full bloom; thrown down™ upon “the Nuor, an 
the plant broken. ; : 

“Qh! what will Mr. Harding say?” said 
George ; “it was only yesterday he was show- 
ing it to Squire Lowndes’ gardener, and he said 
it was the finest he had seen for a long time.” 

“You'll catch it,” said Richard Gray, who 
was a very ill-tempered boy, “ you'll catch it, for 
going so near the greenhouse with your ball.” 

“ Mr. Harding need not know anything about 
it,” said Philip ; “at least, I will not tell who 
did it.” , 

“Nor I,” said Joe Green ; “none of us will ; 
so do not trouble yourself about it, George. 
When Will Thomson let the water run out of 
the water-butt, Mr. Harding tried all he could 
to find out, but he could not. We all said we 
did not do it.” 

“And,” said Philip, “ we will all agree that 
we know nothing about how the cactus got 
knocked down, and he will think some one threw 
a stone from the road and broke it. And so 
you will get out of the scrape.” 

George left them, and stood under the tree 
thinking of the mischief he had done, when Joe 
Green came up to him. “ Be sure, George, if 
Mr. Harding asks you who did it, to say you did 
not.” 

“T could not say that,” said George, “for I 
did do it.” 

“Yes,” said Joe, “ but then you needu’t say 
so, and we will all keep quiet.” 

“Oh !” said George, “ but I shall be so un- 
happy till I have confessed it.” 

“Then you are very foolish, and deserve all 
you will get,” said Philip Gray. 

“Yes,” added Joe Green, “and Morris will 
change his mind when he.comes to school to- 
morrow.” 

When George reached home he told his father 
of what had happened. “I think,” said Mr. 
Morris, “that you would do right to teil Mr. 
Harding all about it. If you were to follow the 
advice of your schoolmates, you would cause 
them to practice deceit, and the blame of the 
accident would fall on the wrong person. Be- 
sides, you will add sin to sin ; and, suppose you 
deceive your teacher, you cannot deceive God, 
for he knoweth all things. His all-seeing eye 
is upon you, and you must act as in his sight.” 

“We will see how be will manage it,” said 
Richard, as they stood in a group at the school- 
door, on the following morning ; “ depend on it, 
he will be glad to do as we say.” 

All were seated in the school-room, and the 
master was about to commeuce the duties of the 
day with prayer, when George was scen leaving 
‘his seat, and going towards Mr. Harding. 
Everything was so still, you might have heard a 
pin drop. , 

“Tf you please, sir,” said George, “I cannot 
tell a lie,” and paused. : 

“T know you would aot, wilfully,” said Rr. 
Harding. ‘“ Well.” by fi 

George proceeded to give the history of the 
matter, and to beg Mr. Harding’s forgiveness. 

Mr. Harding’s eyes filled with tears ; he could 
scarcely speak at first. All eyes were fixed 
upon him, and on the youth who dared to be true. 

“George,” said Mr. Harding, “had you 
broken every pane of glass in the greenhouse, 
and destroyed every flower it contains, I would 
forgive you. You have done right in telling me 
the whole truth, and I respect you for it. Give 
me your hand—I heartily forgive you.” 

George bowed and went to his seat. 


BABES IN THE WoOODs. 


An interesting account is given of three little 
children of Mr. J. B. Hawley, of Hornellsville, 
N. Y., who went into the woods on a recent 
Saturday, to pick berries, without the consent 
of their parents, and wandered about until lost. 


Not returning before evening, the anxious parents, 
in company with nearly -100 others, started 
fer the woods and _ succeeded in finding them. 
It seems that, after having picked enough ber- 
ries, they thought it time to return home, but, 
on turning about for that purpose, perceived 
themselves to be in a strange place, and could 
not find the road nor any way out. They sat 
down on a log to think, and sat there a long 
time, finally giving up that they were lost. Mary, 
the eldest, said to the others, “ Let us pray to 
God to help us to find our way out,” and all 
kneeling there by the log, with hands uplifted, 
they prayed for deliverance. They then took a 
new start, and soon found whortleberries plenty, 
with which they satisfied their hunger. The 
little ones now commenced calling aloud the 
names of the different members of the family; 
Carrie, the youngest, calling repeatedly for milk, 
and, complaining of fatigue, sat down to rest. 
Ida, the second, was tired and sleepy, and would 
rather stay there than try any longer to get out. 
Mary stripped bark from a dead tree, laid it on 
the ground for a pillow, covering it with leaves, 
and the youngest laid down tosleep. She found 
that the sun had gone down, and it was getting 
dark, and she again knelt down to pray for deliv- 
erance, and that God would take care of them. 
She had made up her mind to stay there the 
night, knowing she could not find the way out 
herself. She knew the night would be Jong, and 
the little ones might wake before morning hun- 
gry, so she filled her pocketsewith wintergreens 
to pacify them—every few minutes during the 
time calling upon the different members of the 
family. When found, the two youngest were 
sleeping, and the eldest, not yet ten years of 
age, was upon her knees praying.— Hornellsville 
Journal. 





THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN AT 
LABRADOR. 
Description by Professor Alexander. 
The following interesting account of the phe- 
nomena attendant upon the late eclipse of the sun, 
by Prof. Stephen Alexander, chief of the Labra- 
dor Astronomical Expedition, was presented to the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, during the meeting of that body at New- 


to say: 

You are well aware that the observation of tho 
total eclipse of 1860, at a point near the coast of 
Labrador, was undertaken under the patronage of 
the Coast Survey, and our orders were to place 
ourselves as near as possible to the line of the 
Central Eclipse. Never in my wildest dreams have 
I seen such scenes of grandeur as we saw when 
nearing our destination. For the last fifty miles, 
an unbroken chain of mountains, seemingly formed 
of cast-iron, rose beyond the limits of arborescent 
vegetation, patches of snow still lingering on their 
Eastern side, from which there came down to us a 
sensible chill. But what discouraged me more than 
all, was at the base of that long barrier. Though 
the day was clear over head, along that barrier 
slept a bed of mist, held there under the inexor- 
able law of condensation by the mountains them- 
selves. And when we arrived at our latitude, and 
were trying to find some little opening through 
which we could enter, we looked upon these tow- 
ering masses, 4,000 feet high. How we were to 
to get upon the plateau was not manifest at all. 
But there was that mist. It was a beautiful illus- 
tration of the laws of moisture; but O, it had no 
rainbow about it, and all the preparations that had 
been made so carefully, and all the expectations 
that had been raised—all seemed to have opposed 
to them a barrier as inexorable as the laws of na- 
ture themselves. One thing became evident: we 
must take advantage of that very arrangement ; we 
must interpose that huge barrier of mountain be- 
tween ourselves and the ocean, or our work must 
come to naught. And therefore we penetrated a 
little, inlet and found, after awhile, a set of terraces 
upon which we finally placed ourselves, and th n 


the huge tain -herrior shut vut the fog under 
the same faw. Sometimes the fog crept through 


like a huge serpent, but it came down on the warm 
side of the mountain ranga, ond ecovvely ever 
reached us. Uur fharbor was good and snug, and 
we set ourselves to work to prepare for observa- 
tions. When the weather in this region was clear 
it was very clear, but it never remained so more 
than two days ata time, and with an increasing 
anxiety we looked forward to the great day. It 
seemed to promise that it would be very clear, but 
at the very critical moment ofall, nine-tenths of the 
heavens were overcast. And yet much that was 
intensely interesting, and a great deal that was 
valuable, were all gathered, and we felt thankful 
that we could get so much. 


Strange Phenomena. 


Now as to the different phenomena, and I can 
only allude to them in passing, for this must be 
brief. No sooner does the moon intrude upon the 
edge of the sun, than her edge commonly appears 
very rough; when the eclipse is almost annular or 
total, she is enormously rough, whatever else may 
happen. We had already arranged ourselves and 
distributed our labors. Before we got there we 
called a formal council; we discussed every method; 
we ascertained who should take tbis and who 
should take that. We had some of these very 
drawings around the cabin, and we prepared our- 
selves by schooling ourselves each one to observe 
his own phenomena, and not to be awestruck and 
interested by a spectacle so full of interest, so 
beautiful, so sublime. We were ranged together 
—your humble servant in the centre—so as to com- 
municate easily with all, the photographer at my 
side. The seconds were called by one individual, 
and the passing minutes by another ; so that if one 
failed, another could take it up, and we should not 
possibly get the wrong minute. So we waited 
until the critical time. Nobody spoke until every- 
thing had been observed. When I was perfectly 
sure of the minute of contact, I called for it; then 
the photographer let fly the spring of his instru- 
ment, and caught the little curve, and showed the 
ragged edge of the moon faithful to the effect, 
when a bordering light passes by it. 


Belt of Light. 


Another phenomena is a belt of light which ap- 
pears outside of the moon on the sun, showing 
that the rest of the sun is certainly brighter along by 
the edge of the moon. We studied that time and 
again, with different colored glasses, some colors 
showing it more strongly than others, and as usual 
the faithful photographer caught it. In the da- 
guerreotype impressions—of which I have copies 
at home—taken by Mr. Campbeil in 1854 in New 
York, the photographic illustration is telling the 
same story. And another curious phenomenon was 
seen by only one of our party. On this side of the 
moon close to the edge of the sun, somehow close 
along that edge projected on the sun was a bluish 
light. The eye saw it, was satisfied it was there, 
reported it specially, and then we opened the pho- 
tographic plate, and then that phenomenon, sup- 
posed to be an optical illusion in 1820, and to be 
something strange in 1838—the photograph re- 
membered it, and put it down, and said, “ It is not 
seen just because you have imperfect eyes, but 
there is something there.” Those three drawings 
I regard as extreme'y valuable. As the eclipse 
advanced nothing could be more beautiful, just be- 
cause the clouds were there, and we did not need 
a screen glass most of us. 


Prozress of the Eclipse. 


Nothing could be more beautiful than the eclipse 
as it approached, and we did not wonder that those 
who knew nothing about it should be impressed 
with the idea that something was devouring the 
sun, as some sawuges are, or that the glorious orb 
was melting away. And through that little film of 
cloud the beaut»ful and lessening crescent could be 
looked at by the bare eye ; and as it narrowed and 
narrowed it became a bit of ragged silver wire— 
all the edges of it ragged as the edges of the sharp 
cusps are ragged when the moon has just passed 
the node, and intensely suggestive of that. 0, it 
was so beautiful, so grand, it was with some diffi- 
culty that some of us were prevented from crying 
out in ecstacy. I wanted to make a drawing of 
it, and had I known that I should bave come here 
to-day, I should have tried to have some represent- 
ation of it. Those who looked without the dark, 





glass saw the ragged edge, and it seemed to them 
that the glorious luminary was sinking away til 


port, Rhode Island. Prof. Alexander, after thank- | 
ing the audience for his kind reception, proceeded ; 





it was lost; it looked like some intensly brilliant 
incandescent metal, exposed to intense heat, and 
dropping away till it was gone. Then, 0! 
what would we have given for no clouds. But 
then was the most cloudy season of all ; nine-tenths 
of the sky was covered with clouds. Just before 
that gloomy twilight came, one of the party, one of 
the officers of the ship, whose part in the division 
of the labor it was to watch if he could see’ the 
shadow come an@ see it go, looked around on the 
savage mountains. And on came the great black 
shadow, like some fearful cloud. He saw it ap- 
proach. Three minutes passed, and he saw it fly. 
The notice of this passage is not new. It has been 
seen in mountainous regions before ; it was among 
the interesting things looked for. Perhaps the 
most sublime and beautiful view of it was in 1833, 
when the German astronomers were overtaken in 
the Highlands of Sweden (cheers), then covered 
with snow, and saw the great shadow sweeping 
toward them over the snow, and the successive il- 
jee, of the spires of the villages as it passed 
' Beautiful Colors Seen. 

When the shadow came over us, 0! what a 
beautiful display of colors we had! We could not 
see the corona, and it was permitted to us to look 
aside and see the grand spectacle. My friend and 
companion, Dr. Barnard, was careful to look over 
the beautiful darkness ; I shall not interrupt the 
account which I hope he will give you. Just as the 
eclipse was fairly total, just as the last little frag- 
ment was cut away, our Canadian friend, Lieut. 
Ashe, caught a view of the long white blade of 
light, quivering through where the sun had gone 
out, and he caught the first blush of that corona 
which we would have given much, very much, to 
have seen throughout. But just because it was 
cloudy, perhaps that observation is valuable, and 
although we lost the spectacle which we would 
have given so much to see, yet the conjuncture of 
phenomena might be itself a valuable instance, 
which may tell of the fashion of the experimentum 
crusis, though there is no experiment here, but 
only a careful observation. For it is a question to 
be decided how far the red color is due to glare 
upon the eye. It may be well for science that the 
shade was there. 


The Eclipse as seen from on board the steamer Bibb. 


But we did not lose the corona quite, for I ar- 
ranged, through the assistance of Mr. Venable, 
some things to be looked after by the seamen 
themselves. They were instructed what to look 
for, and I received from an intelligent Quartermas- 
ter, whom I closely cross-questioned afterward, 
such a distinct account of how he and some of the 
sailors saw the corona along the black moon, and 
how it looked and how it trembled, and the rays 
projected here and there; the description was as 
if the man had seen, somehow, some astronomical 
book, and jotted down the details, for the descrip- 
tion was so natural and so precise I began to have 
great hope that we had it, and that sheet of blue 
paper (pointing to a diagram on the wall), which I 
had brought with me from Princeton, I took out, 
ank took the white material, and made it to look as 
near as I could to whathe toldme. “ No, it is not 
right there,” he said ; “ there is another beam. O, 
this is all right here; but there—I rather . think 
there was another beam.” Then I made it, and 
said, “Take it to your associates and see what they 
say;” and he took it and came back and said, 
“They say it is exattly what they saw.” [Ap- 
plause.] That is exactly the corona, just that ray 
that shoots out here, and there he has got it a lit- 
tle narrow on one side—just where he ought to 
have it narrower, for we were a little South ofthe 
centre. I say it is a reliable drawing. [Loud 
cheering.] These, gentlemen, are among thogmost 
interesting phenomena that we saw. Sometimes I 
think any two of them put together ought to justify 
all the preparation, and all the inconvenience, and 
all the trial of mind, and all the care, and all the 
distribution of labor which we had. The time of 
the Association is precious ; I must not be tedious; 
I must not detain you longer. [Enthusiastic ap- 


plause.] 
_————_—» — —_——.- 


Increase of Slaves. —The Washington correspond- 
ent of the Baltimore Sun, speculates as follows on 
this subject : 

No result of the census is of more interest, in 
some points of view, than that of the enumeration 
of the slaves, and the ascertainment of the rate 
of their increase for the last ten years. Here- 
tofore their increment was thirty per cent. in every 
decade. It will not be less for the last ten years, 
and there are several reasons why it should be 
greater. The slaves are more profitable to their 
owners than formerly, and are, therefore, better 
taken care of. They are better fed, housed, and 
clothed, as a class, than they were thirty or forty 
years ago. They have thus profited by the culture 
of cotton as much as their owners. Then again it 
has been the policy of the slave-holding States, 
for the last ten years, to discourage emancipation. 
It will not be surprising if the rate of increment 
since 1850 should be found to be at least one-third, 
or thirty-three and a third pér centum instead of 
thirty, as heretofore. At this rate it will not re- 
quire many decades to bring up their number to 


six millions. 
—_—____—— 


Indian Aphorisms.—Riches are less wealth than 
learning ; for wisdom cannot be stolen or lost; it 
is, therefore, thy best friend, and benefits in life, 
nay, even after death. The riches of priests are 
moral precepts. Soft words make friends ; bitter 
words make many enemies. Be thankful for the 
least, after partaking of it. One may have youth, 
beauty, rank, and wealth; but without wisdom a 
man is like a beautiful flower that hath no fra- 
grance—the rose imparteth fragrance to the leaf 
in which it is folded. Associate with the wise, 
and their wisdom will cling to thee. The foolish 
one can discern a fault in another as smal! as the 
least of seeds; but he cannot discover a fault in 
himself as large as a cocoanut. Lay not a sin 
upon a child, but upon its parent. When a pupil 
takes to evil ways, blame the teacher. When na- 
tion degenerates into unseemly courses, blame the 
ruler; and when a ruler does wrong blame his 
ministers. 

Se See 


AN INQUISITIVE YANKEE. 


A gentleman riding in an Eastern railroad car, 
which was rather scantily supplied with passen- 
gers, observed on the seat before him a lean, slab- 
sided Yaukee; every feature of his face seemed 
to ask a question, and a little circumstance soon 
proved that he possessed a more “ inquisitive 
mind.” Before him, occupying an entire seat, sa! 
a lady dressed in deep black, and after shifting his 
position several times, and manceuvering to getan 
opportunity to look into her face, he at length 
caught her eye. 

“Tn affliction ?” 

“ Yes sir,” responded the lady. 

“ Parent ?—father or mother ?” 

“No sir.” 

“ Child, perhaps ?—boy or girl ?” 

“No, sir, not a child; I have no children.” 

“ Husband, then, I expect ?” 

“Yes,” was the curt answer. 

“Hum! cholera ?—a trading man, may be ?” 

“My husband was a sea-faring man, the captain 
of a vessel; he didn’t die of cholera, he was 
drowned.” 

“Oh, drowned, eh ?” pursued the inquisitor, hes- 
itating for an instant. “Saved his chzst ?” 

“ Yes; the vessel was saved, and my husband’s 
effects.” said the widow. 

“ Was they ?” asked the Yankee, his face bright- 
ening up. “ Pious man ?” 

“He was a member of the Methodist church.” 

The next question was a little delayed, but it 
came. 

“Don’t you think you have great cause to he 
thankful that he was a pious man, and saved his 
chist ?” 

“TI do,” said the widow abruptly, and turned her 
head to look out-of the window. 

The indefatigable pump changed his position, 
held the widow by his glittering eye once more, 
and propounded one more query, in a little lower 
tone, with his head slightly inclined forward, over 
the back of the seat. “ Was you calkerlating to 
get married again?” 

“Sir,” said the widow indignantly, “you are 
impertinent!” And she left her seat, and took 
another on the opposite si e of the car. 

“’*Pears to be a little huffy!” said the ineffable 
bore, turning to our narrator behind him. “She 
needn’t be mad ; I don’t want to hurt her feelings. 
What did they make you pay for that umbrella 
you've got in your hand? It’s a reel pooty one.” 


Foreign, 


Evangelization of Ireland— At the late meeting of 
the Irish General Assembly, one of the most in- 
teresting sessions was devoted to hearing the re- 
port of what that body is doing to spread. the Gos- 
pel in Connaught and other parts of Ireland that 
are intensely Roman Catholic. The report was 
read by Rev. Dr. Edgar, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, after which Rev. Mr. Meenaughton stated 
some interesting facts respecting Ireland. 

“Treland,” said he, “in its deep poverty, of 
which they heard a great deal, espécially from 
some of the Irish brigade in Parliament, was the 
richest source of income the propaganda had, and 
a larger sum was got from poor Ireland to replenish 
the exchequer of the propaganda, than from Spain, 
or the States of the Church all put together. He 
had booked into the accounts of the propaganda, 
and found that they drew from Ireland £20,000 per 
year, while they drew from Spain somewhere 
about £5,000 a-year, from the States of the Church 
£3,000 a-year, and a similar sum from Germany ; 
so that Ireland was the stronghold of the Papacy. 
He did not speak of the bone and sinew which 
they endeavored to draw for the glory of the Papal 
dominions, and he did not include the large sum 
collected in order to keep up those gallant warriors 
to sustain the throne of him who occupied nomi- 
nally the chair of Saint Peter. That money which 
they gathered from Ireland, they spent as liberally, 
not in Ireland, but in England. Out of the sum 
which formed the annual income to the propagan- 
da, they sent to England £9,000, and that money 
was spent mainly in and about the colleges of Eng- 
land. That was the secret of their machinations 
and plans, of which they had every day instances. 
They spent £3,000 in Scotland, mainly for the same 
end; and these sums were spent in looking after 
the education of those who did belong to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Out of the sum contributed 
annually by Ireland, she received back £2,000, 
which was distributed among the bishops of Ire- 
land, at their discretion, and none of that was 
spent in the diocese 6¥ Down and Connor, but 
where Dr. Edgar and his band were carrying on 
their missionary operations.” 


Liberality of the Free Church of Scotland. All the 
Christians of this country are familiar with the cir- 
cumstances under which the Free Church of Scot- 
land seceded from the National Church—contend- 
ing for the right to select and employ their own 
pastors. The secession was led by Dr. Chalmers, 
and the seceders found themselves at once without 
church edifices, without parsonages—thrown en- 
tirely upon voluntary contributions for the support 
of their ministry and benevolent institutions. But 
though poor as compared with the members of the 
National Church, they had energetic leaders, and 
they were a working Church. Now see what they 
have accomplished in sixteen years: 

During tho sixteen years of her existence, the 
receipts amounted to £3,250,000, or $16,250,000 ; 
out of this sum she has paid to her ministers 
(whose number, originally 583, has now swelled to 
812) very nearly £2,000,000. Upon education she 
has disbursed from the general education fund 
about £200,000. Her colleges have cost £450,000. 
Onthome missions—a work never neglected, but 
only now beginning to be estimated at its full 
value—£118,000 have been bestowed. 

Besides this revenue for current expenditures, 
there is the amount given to be invested in build- 
ings—the fixed capital of the Free Church. Upon 
the erection of her 800 church-edifices, there has 
been expended £725,005. Her 565 manses have 
cost £360,000 ; her 620 schools have cost £22,000; 
her colleges, normal schools, assembly hall, and 
church oflices, nearly £100,000, and £150,000 have 
been invested in order to yield annual endowments 
of various kinds. 

The grand total of sums contributed by the Free 
Church for all purposes, from the disruption in 
1843 to May, 1859, is close upon five millions ster- 
ling (twenty-five millions of dollars). Her member- 
ship is estimated as rather under a quarter of a 
million; and the averaze contribution is, therefore, 
£20 ($100) per member. 

Persecution of the Jewa.—At Rzeszow, Austria, the 
police have lately commenced imprisoning every 
Israelite who happens to be in the street when a 
priest is passing through it with a pix containing 
the sacred wafers. Petty acts of persecution are 
constantly being committed upon the Jews in other 
parts of the Austrian dominions. 


Religious Awakening in Wurtemberg.— A religious 
awakening has commenced in Wurtemberg, where 
numerous missionaries of the Methodist Church 
and others traverse the country, and announce the 
Gespel of salvation. The number of awakened 
souls is counted already by thousands, and it is in- 
teresting to see the reunions which are held in 
different localities from Maulbronn to Elm. It 
often happens that the houses are too small to re- 
ceive all the worshippers, and that a considerable 
number are obliged to hear before the door. The 
Sunday-schools are also filled ; they number sixty, 
eighty, and a hundred children in each, and even 
more.—Archives du Christianisme. 


An Old Feud Revived.—It would appear by the 
files of our foreign papers that the old religious 
feuds of Ireland .have not been fully suppressed. 
On the 12th of July last—the anniversary of the 
battle of Boyne—there were many severe encoun- 
ters between the Protestants and Catholics, some 
of them ending in death, and all in broken heads. 
In the neighborhood of Lurgan especially the af- 
fray was serious. 

It is the custom of the Irish protestants to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the great battle fought in 
1690 between the English, Dutch, and allied forces 
under William IIL, and the French and Irish refu- 
gees and other supporters of the deposed monarch 
James II. It was one of the most important bat- 
tles in English history, and is rightfully commemo- 
rated. The rival claimants to the throne of three 
kingdoms, after a long and bloody contest, met 
there to engage in a fival struggle. The conse- 
quences of this battle were momentous. James, 
the hereditary possessor of the crown, representa- 
tive of the sacred rights of himself and his child, 
as they were deemed, ally of France and the hope 
of the Catholic world, was overthrown forever. 
William, the founder of a new dynasty, with whose 
cause was involved the cause of national and pop- 
ular right, was the victor. All Europe watched 
the event with breathless anxiety. 


A Watch for Miss Nightingale.—A very pretty and 
elegant present has been forwarded to Miss Night- 
ingale by a grateful officer, who recovered under 
her kind treatment whilst in the Crimea. It con- 
sists of a small repeating watch in a ring, the 
cylinder of which is made of an oriental ruby. Its 
diameter is the fifty-fourth part of an inch, its 
length the forty-seventh, and its weight the two- 
hundredth part of a grain. 


Syrian Sufferers.— Thus far it is ascertained that 
the Druzes have burnt and pillaged no less than 
151 Christian villages since the 29th of May last, 
while no less than from 75,000 to 80,000 Christian 
inhabitants of Lebanon, many of whom were a 
mouth ago wealthy men, others in easy cireum- 
stances, and all strangers to anything like poverty 
and want, are homeless beggars, depending on ac- 
tual charity for their daily bread. Over and above 
the number of Christians in actual warfare, between 
7,000 and 8,000 have been butchered—hacked to 
death would be the fitter term—in cold blood by 
the Druzes; and beside this, more than 5,000 
women, who until this Druze campaign were hap- 
py wives and mothers, have lost their husbands, 
fathers, brothers, and all male relatives, even to the 
male infants at the breast, and 1,600 children are 
now orphans. ‘T’o these figures must be added the 
500 Christians since massacred at Damascus—this 
massacre having taken place since this enumeration 
was made. 

Donation to a Cathedral.—It is currently reported 
that Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness, head of the great 
firm of Guinness & Co., and father of the Rev. Mr. 
Guinness, has undertaken to provide the necessary 
fund, about $90,000, for the complete restoration of 
the ancient cathedral and collegiate church of St. 
Patrick, Dublin, Ireland.—Seaunder’s News Letter. 


Lord Elphinstone-—Lord Elphinstone, who has 
just died, was Governor of Bombay whert the In- 
dian rebellion broke out, and acted with rare tact 
and ability in that crisis. He had previously filled 
several important posts. It is said that he owed 
his first appointment in the East, some twenty- 
three years ago, to the fact that he found special 
favor in the eyes of a certain lady, who now sits 
on the throne of England. The wise advisers and 
Felatives of the lady thought it expedient for him 





to be sent from court, and a place was made for 
him in India. 


Miscellaneous.—There are said to be 20,000 Chi- 
nese coolies now in Peru, South America. A re- 
cent cargo sold for $400 each, the term of service 
being eight years at wages amounting to about 
fifty dollars per year. As it costs the coolie trader 
but about $35 to land a coolie in Peru, the profits 
of the trade are nearly equal to that of the African 
slave trade———The population of the two largest 
cities in Russia are increased only by immigration. 
The number of births in St. Petersburg, in 1858, 
was 17,658, and the number of deaths the same 
year, were 19,077; the births in Moscow were 
11,267, and the deaths, 11,703. A simple change 
in the matter of ventilation, proposed by Dr. John 
Clark, has already saved, in London, according to 
the best Statistics, more than sixteen thousand 
children’s lives in a single hospital. The meteor 
of the 20th resembled that of August 18th, 1783. 
That remarkable meteor traversed the whole of 
Europe from Shetland to Rome, with a velocity of 
about 30 miles a second, at a height of 50 miles, 
with a light greatly surpassing that of the full 
moon. It had areal diameter of half a mile. It 
changed its form visibly, and at length separated 
into several distinct bodies, accompanying each 
other in parallel courses, and each followed by a 
trail or train. 
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OVER 100,000 PEOPLE 
Sisg Out of the 


“Plymouth Collection,” 


EDITED BY HENRY WARD BEECHER AND JOHN ZUNDEL. 
° 


This Pioneer Book is regarded THE BEST, as a Devotional Book 
for the Church, Lecture Room, or Famif¥. It contains ‘‘ Every- 
body’s hymn and everybody’s tune.’? The universal testimony 
of those who use it is, ‘‘ We like it more and more.”’ 

Read the following letter, just received from the Pastor of a 
Presbyterian Church in Milwaukee : 

MILWAUKEE, May 26, 1860. 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Burr: 

Dear Friends : We adopted the ‘‘ Plymouth Collection’? in the 
First Presbyterian church of this city six months ago, and expe- 
rience has proven what I long ago believed, that it is the best Col- 
leciion yet published, for the development of Congregational Sing- 
ing. Yours truly, J. L. CORNING, 

Pastor First Pres. ehurch. 

It is also adopted by the First Congregational church, Milwau- 
kee, and two Baptist churches in the same city. 

The Wiuter street Congregational church, Boston, have just in- 
troduced the book, notwithstanding the great pressure of rival 
Hymn and Tune Books. It has also been adopted by Dr. Hawes’s 
Congregational church, Hartford. Such introductions of this su- 
perior Hymn and Tune Book give ample evidence of its great val- 
ue over all other Hymn and Tune Books yet published. 

The Book contains over 360 Tunes, and over 1,300 Hymns. 


PRICE OF THE HYMNS AND TUNES, . ...cccccecececccees le 
4a Churches are supplied for first introduction, at the low price 

of $1 per copy. 

THE HYMNS SEPARATE (three sizes)....6234 cts., 75 cts, and $1. 


aa Pastors and Committees furnished with single copies of 
* Hymns and Tunes ”’ for examination, postpaid, for $1 per copy. 
Apply to the Publishers, 


A. 8S. BARNES & BURR, 


51 and 53 John street, New York. 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR Publish : 


REVIVAL HYMNS AND TUNES, A Selection from the Plymouth 
Collection. 15c. per copy. 
CHEEVER’S CHRISTIAN MELODIES, HYMNS, AND TUNES. 50c. 
PLYMOUTH SABBATH SCHOOL COLLECTION. 20c. 
— COLLECTION OF HYMNS, for Sabbath Scheols. 
ac. 
Also: 
CURTIS’S SCHOOL VOCALIST. 5c. 
HASTINGS’S SELAH. 87c. 
KINGSLEY’S JUVENILE CHOIR. 40c. 


OUR 





SLAVE STATES. 


NOW READY: 


A Journey in the Back Country. 


BY FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD, 
Author of “A Journey in the Sea-board Slave States,” “A Journey 
in Toxas,’’ ‘* Walks and Talks of an American Farmer 
in England,’’ ete. 
492 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price,$1 25. 

This volume completes the series of ‘*Our Slave States,’’ in 
which the object of the author has been to describe what was 
most interesting, amusing, and instructive to him during a jour- 
ney of fourteen months through these States, undertaken for the 
purpose of studying the characteristics of the country and people. 
A keen and impartial observer, and a very graceful and attractive 
writer, ho is acknowledged to have presented in the previous vol- 
umes of this serics the most intelligent and interesting account of 
the region they represent which has yet been givon to the public. 
The present volume, embracing the interior Slave States, com- 
pletes the account. 


THE SERIES NOW INCLUDES, 


A JOURNEY IN THE SFA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
734 pp. Price $1 25. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH TEXAS. 516 pp. Price $1 25. 


A JOURNEY IN THE BACK COUNTRY. 492 pp. Price 
$1 25. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MASON BROTHERS, 


5 and 7 Mercer street, N. ¥. 





Selection of Text Bcoks. 


In tho multiplied number of Text Books now published, the 
question ‘* WHICH ARE THE BEST,’ will be answered by con- 
sulting A. 8S. BARNES & BURR’S 


Descriptive Catalogue 


of the “ NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL 
BOOKS” (furnished gratis). Published by 


A. S. BARNES & BURR, 
51 and 53 John street, New York. 


New Text Books Recently Published : 
BOYD’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 80c. 
DAVIES’ NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 75c. 
DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. $1 25. 
BROOKS’ CASAR’S COMMENTARIES (illustrated). 
PECK’S GANOT’S POPULAR PHYSICS. $1. 
WOODS’ FIRST PART OF CLASS BUOK OF BOTANY. 75c. 
EMMONS’ MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. $1 25. 
OHADBOURNE’S LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
CARL’S FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. 4€c. 
SMITH AND MARTIN’S BOOKKEEPING. 5c. 


$1 25. 


75c. 





The Toilet. 


* TREFELIO ¥ IS THE TRUE SECRET OF BEAOTY | 


“ 'TREFELIO ’”’ Curos all Eruptions. 
“ TREFELIV ”’ Softens the Skims. 
“TREFELIO ”’ Beautifies the Skin. 
“ TREFELIO”’ Eradicates Humor. 
“ TREFELIO,’’ 50 cents a bottle. 


Particularly adapted to warm climates A few drops poured in 
the water for Bathiog is deliciously refreshing and exhilarating, 
giving the Skin Freshness, Smoothness, Elasticity, Softness, Bril- 
liancy, and Purity—Cooling and Invigorating—rendeis the flesh 
firm, and of an alabaster richness of Beauty ; removes all Erup- 
tions. Immensely popular among the Ladies. 

Ba” Sold everywhere at 50 cents a bottle. 

CABY, HOWARD, SANGER & 00.; NORTH, SHERMAN & CO, ; 
LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER; TILESTON & CO., General 
Agents, 48 Broadway, New York. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


THE REPUTATION OF THE 
ECONGMIS? COOKING STEVE 


is firmly established. It is extensively sold in nearly every State 


and Territory. It combines more good qualities than any other 
Stove. Those with the 


SAaND OVEN &S 


are taking the lead of everything ; nothing but a brick oven can 
begin to equal the unifurmity ana perfection of their baking. 

We have lately added many improvements to these Stoves 
among others, ‘ 


TREADWELL’S VENTILATOR, 
in the use of which the fire, and also the temperature ot the Oven, 


are under perfect contro!, and at the same time the apartment cap 
be thoroughly ventilated. 


Treadwell’s Gauze Gridiron. 

All kinds of meat and fish can be broiled on this in great perfeo- 
tion, either over a coal or smoking wood fire, without the least 
taint of smoke or bitterness, and without the escape of smoke or 
fumes into the room. 

These are two great resuits. 


BURNING THE GASSES. 


By a simple and durable arrangement we are able to consume a 
large portion of the gasses in the coal, thus obtaining at least a 
quarter more heat, and a'so a more active fire. 


__ These, and other improvements, make the ECONOMIST the best 
Stove in the world. 


W. & J. Treadwell, Perry & Norton, 








ALBANY, N. Y. 





J. R. Stafford’s Olive Tar. 


Wuen Otive Tak 18 INHALED, its healing balsamic 
odors are brought in direct contact with the lining mem- 
branes of the 

Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the Air-Cells of the 

Lungs, 
Relieving at once any pain or oppression, and healing any 
irritation or inflammation, 

WHEN O1ive TaR 13 TAKEN UPON ScGar, it forms an un- 
equalled 
SOOTHING AND HEALING SYRUP FOR COUGHS 

and all Throat diseases. 

WEN OLIVE Tak IS APPLIED, its Magnetic or concen- 
trated curative powers render it a most speedy and effi- 
yient 

Pain Annihilator. 
Olive Tar is not sticky—does not discolor. 

Fifty Cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 

land by all Druggists. 


J. R. STAFFORD’S 
Iron and Sulphur Powders 


Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Sulphur, identical) 
with that existing in the blood of a perfectly healthy per- 
-~ Uniting with the digested food, 
Tuey Reviraugy anp Puriry THE Bioop, 
Tary Impart ENERGY To THs NERVOUS Systm, 
Tury INviGoRATS THE Liver, 
THEY STRENGTHEN THE DIGEsTIon, 
Tusy REGULATE THE SECRETIONS oF THE Bopy, 
AND ARE A SPECIFIC FOR ALL FEMALE WEAKNESERS, 
Price $1 «4 Packace. 
At No, 442 Broadway, Now York, and all Druggists. 

















ARTIFICIAL LEGS, 


(PALMER’S PaTENT,) the best, most useful, and the least distin 
guishable from the natural leg ; GUARANTEED. Send for Pamphlets. 
ARTIFICIAL ARMS, HANDS, and FINGERS, for mutilations and 
congenital deformities. Also, ARTIFICIAL FEET, for limbs short- 
ened by hip disease, and other causes—a new, unique, and admira- 
ble device, substituting a natural acting and appearing foot and 
apparatus, for cork shoes, crutches, &c. Appliances for club feet, 
varicose veins ; all made to order and applied by Dr. E. D. 
Lar yp Clinton Hall, Astor Place, late of Palmer & Co., New 
ork. 


MOTHERS. 


Thousands are daily speaking in the praise of 
DR. HATON’S 
INFANTILE CORDIAL, 


and why ? because it never fails to afford instantaneous relief when 
given in time. It acts as if by magic, and one trial alone will caty 
vince you that what we say is true. It contains 


NO PAREGORIC OR OPIATE 


of any kind, and therefore relieves by removing the sufferings 

your child, instead of by deadening i f ibilice Foo this = 
son, it commends itself as the enly reliable preparation now known 
for Children Teetning, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Grip. 
ing in the Bowels, Acidity ef the Stomach, Wind, 
Coid in the tread. and Croup, also fer softening en ay 
reducing inflammation, regulating the Bowels, and relieving pain 

has no equal—being an anit-spasmodic it is used with unfailing 
success in all cases of Convulsion or other Fits, 4s you 
value the life and healsh of your children, and wish to save them from 
those sad and blighting which are certain to result frewp 
the use of nareetios, of which other remedies for Infantile i 

are composed, take none but Dr. Katon’s Intantile Cordial, 
this you can rely upom. It is perfectly harmless, and cannet injuré 
the most delicate infamt. Price, 26 eenta, Full directions acggm 
pany each bettle, Prepared only by 


CHURCH & DUPONT, 
No. 409 Brandway, New Yor, 








‘Men's Furnishing Goods 


AND 


GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS. 


LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK FOR THE FALL TRAD, 


Of the latest and most desirable styles, imported and manufactured 
expressly for the approaching season’s sale, 


co. B. Hatch c% Cco.; 
BE NO. 403 BROADWAY, -@a 
(One door above the corner of Walker st. ,) 
NEW YORK, 


give notice to the Merchants in all sections of the Union that their 
stock of MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS AND GOLDEN HILL 
SHIRTS is now ready for exhibition, comprising a full assortmens 
ot 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, FALL AND WINTER 
GLOVES, PLAIN AND FANCY SHIRTS, TIES SCARFS, 
STOCKS, SUSPENDERS, HALF HOSE, LINEN 
COLLARS, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
TRAVELLING SHAWLS, RAILWAY RUGS, CARDIGAN 
JACKETS, MUFFLERS, ée., 
including many new and desirable articles in this line not to be 
found in any similar establishment in this country. 

All Shirts made at the GOLDEN Hill SHIRT MANUFACTORY, 

bear on the back of the Yoke the following stamp: 


Which is our trade mark for this article, and which carries with 


‘| it our guarantee as to their PERFECTION in every particular. 


These Shirts, combining STYLE, DURABILITY, and PERFEC- 
ae OF FIT, we warrant equal in every respect to any made to 
order. 


Parties not intending to visit New York this Fall, may tranamit 
their orders by mail, and can rely upon having them fi led as faith 
fully and promptly as though present to select themselves 


hay Retail department on first floor. 


C. B. HATCH & CO., 
No. 403 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











Insurance. 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway, New York. 


Accumulated Assets $1,767,138 24 
Income from premiums and interest on investments 
in 1859 








564,384 22 
242,045 65 
Amount of policies paid to members, families, and creditors, since 
organized, 
OVER OVE MILLION DOLLARS! 


Dividends made annually, and being a purely mutual Company, 
ALL THE PROFITS go to the assured. 


Husbands can insure their lives for the exclusive benefit of their 
wives and children. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. , » | Medical Examiners. 


Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
Office Wo. 130 Broadway, New York. 





THIS COMPANY Insures Church Property, Buildings of all kinds, 
Household Furniture, Merehandise, Vessels im Port, and ether 
Property, against loss by fire. 

DIRECTORS: 
Waldo Hatchins, 
Howard C. Cady, 
Edward Bossange, 
William Ferdon, 

F. J. Hosford, 
Anson Livingston, 
Robert W. Mead, 
Charles Sagory, 
G. W. Burnham, Charles B. White, 
Johannes Gourd John H. Brewer, 
Wm. A. S. Van Duzer, Honry Quackenboss, 
Robert Hogan, D. Demaray, Jr., 
Hiram Aaderson, Thomas Stillman, 
James Turner. 


EUGENE PLUNKETT, President. 
Hgnry Quackennoss, Secretary. 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York. 
Office, LL2 & 114 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, One Milion Dolls 


ASSETS, 1st Jax., 1800, $1,458,396 28, | 
LIABILITIES,“ “ 42,580 43, 


Eugene Plunkett, 
Jacob Little 

A. C. Kingsland, 
Wm. L, Abbott, 
Fred. De Peyster, 
Alfred Plunkett, 
John Garcia, 
Daniel Richards, 


Henry Bruner, 
Felix Aswin, 

B. Blanco, 

Alex. Muirhead, 
Chas. J. Morlot, 
Gus. Reynaud, Jr., 


Thomas Morrell, 
= > 


John R. Faure, 
Henry Watson, 
Joseph Giles, 





This. oampany continues ta 
Insure Lhuldings, Furniture, 
etc., against loss or damage ly 
FIRE, on fauorulle terms. 


DIRECTORS: 
William G. Lambert, I. H. Frothingham, H. A. Hurlbat, 


George C. Collins, 
Danford N. Barney, 
Lucius Hopkins, 
Tuemas Messenger, 
William H. Mellen, 
Charles J. Martin, 
Charles B. Hatch, 
fh. Watson Bull, 
Homer Morgan, 
Levi P. Stone, 
James Humphrey 
George Pearee, 
Ward A. Work, 
James Low, 


Charles A. Bulkley. 
Richard Bigelow, 
George D. Morgan, 
Theo. McName-«, 
Cephas H. Norton, 
Oliver E. Wood, 
Alfred 5. Barnes, 
George aennad 

Roel Morte, David I. Boyd, 
€urtis Noble Lewis Roberta, 
Sohn B. Hutchinson, Sain. Caldwell, 
Obarles P. Baldwin, A. J. Wills, 

Amos T. Dwight, Wm. H. Townsend: 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice President 


Jesse Hoyt, 

William Sturgis, Im, 
Joun R. Ford, 

Geo. T. Stedman, 
Sidney Mason, 

A. F. Willmar 

Cyrus Yale, Ite, 

F. H. Cossitt 

W. R. Fosdick, 





J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary 





Formation of Moral Habits..1 | 
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A Humbling View—The Christian Herald finds 
that there is a marked falling off in the number of 
additions on examination, both in the Oldand New 
School branches of the Church. The Minutes of 
the first show an increase from the world of about 
gix to every hundred members, and the Minutes of 
our own body a percentage of only four. It is 
explained that we have no reports from about one- 
third of our churches, and to some of these it is 
known that considerable additions have been made. 
The Old School reports are more complete than 
ours. Hence the facts, if fully presented, would 
show but little or no difference in the percentage 
in additions by faith. Our contemporary well says 
in view of this result: 

That the labors of one hundred Christians for a 
year should result in the winning of only four or 
six sinners from the error of their ways, is a sad 
fact to have to publish tothe world! Our Presby- 
terianism ought to be more aggressive. The united 
efforts of our two bodies, with their 5,000 churches 
and 430,000 members, should result in the conver- 
sion of more than 23,000 a year. 

As to benevolence the showing is better. The 
Old School gave to their boards last year $657,412, 
an average of $2 24 to each communicant. Our 
churches gave to corresponding objects, viz: to 
Home and Foreign Missions, Education, and Publi- 
cation, $301,537 (not $236,843, as the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian [O. 8.] has it), which is an average of 
$2 29 toeach communicant. Probably no churches 
in this country can show a much larger average of 
contributions for these objects ; oa yet, though 
the reports of this year are an advance upon those 
of last year, is not the result to be mourned over, 
rather than rejoiced in? As many gave much 
more than this average, many must also give less, 
and probably hundreds give nothing at all. It 
seems to us that with the interest in the world’s 
eonversion which every Christian ought to feel, 
even the youngest and poorest ina country like ours 
ought to be able to give at least $2 a year to mis- 
sions, and that the majority even ought to give more. 
Add to this the large contributions of the wealthy, 
and the average would rise to $8 or $10, and the 
aggregate to four orfive millions! What we need 
is system, and a higher standard of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

The Rev. William Neill, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
entered into his rest in Wednesday morning, 8th 
inst., after an illness of about two weeks, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. Dr. Neill was once 
settled in Albany, afterwards over the Sixth Pres- 
byterian church, Philadelphia, and for a time was 
president of Dickinson College at Carlisle. He 
was a man of mild disposition, elegant tastes, and 
eloquent thought and expression. His piety was 
conspicuous, and he was ever free from the acer- 
bity of polemic warfare. Kind and genial with 
those of all schools who “hold the head” and 
build on the sure foundation, he was ever at peace, 
and happy in the society of good men. He was 
long in delicate health ; his life almost a continual 
struggle with disease. Yet it was remarkably 
protracted, and with no decay of the intellect, or 
letting down of the mental energies. He was one 
of the few connecting links of the Church as it now 
is and as it was in the days of the Fathers. Some 
of our readers will recollect the affecting address 
which this venerable man made at the last meeting 
of the American Board in Philadelphia. He as- 
sured the Board of the unabated interest which he 
and his Old School brethren continued to feel in 
its operations and for its success, and in conclusion 
dwelt with tearful eyes upon the fact that the pres- 
ent was in all probability the last opportunity he 
should enjoy of meeting and deliberating with 
his brethren. 

Rev. C, G, Finney’s Labors—We give below an 
extract from a letter written by a lady, recently 
returned from Europe. During het tour she was 
much interested in the revival movements about 
her, and visited the Rev. Mr. Finney, who was then 
preaching at Bolton and Manchester. She thus 
alludes to the effect of his sermons on a particular 
subject : 

“ Mr. Finny’s sermons were very searching and 
appeared to be impressed on the conscience by 
the spirit of God. He preached with great power 
against all sin. After two sermons on confessing 
sin, and the duty of making restitution where it 
was possible, there was over three thousand 
pounds restored in the city of Bolton in one week. 

“A young gentleman told me that he was at the 
railroad station one day, and observed a well 
dressed woman sitting, who appeared to be wait- 
ing for the train. She seemed in deep thought; he 
began to converse with her on the subject of her 
soul's salvation. She said she had recently became 
a Christian. While they were talking the train 
passed off ; she appeared surprised and remarked 
that she must wait for the next train,as she was 
going to Manchester to return a shilling that she 
stole from her aunt before she was married. She 
seemed to feel her sin deeply, and when the next 
train came along she stepped on to go and confess 
her sin. 

“If [had time I could write many instances of 
the kind. 

“One man in Manchester that had acquired much 
property unjustly, hearing that Mr. Finney was to 
preach on the same subject in that city the follow- 
ing Sabbath, went and confessed to him, saying 
that he could not live unless he confessed his sin.” 

Carmsl, New York—A city resident writes us 
from this place: “I am here with my family rus- 
ticating and recruiting for the labors of another 
year. Carmel is one of the most quiet and delight- 
ful villages in this region. The rides are fine, and 
the fishing good. A lake some three miles in cir- 
cumferenve, and in several places 150 feet deep, is 
in sight of my boardinghouse, abounding with 
Pickerel, perch, and other specimens of the fiuny 
tribe. My landlady, a most kind, obliging, ana 
excellent lady, is the daughter of Evoch Crosby, 
who did great service in the American Revolution, 
by obtaining information of the movements and 

plans of the enemy, especially the tories on the 
Neutral Ground, and communicating it to the 
American authorities. He was the original of 
Cooper's Harvey Birch in the ‘ Spy’.” 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT AURORA, N.Y. 

Laying the Cornerstone for a New Edifice. 

The columns of the Evanae.ist have contained 
of late many pleasing evidences of the increasing 
prosperity of our denomination, in the accounts com- 
municated to it of houses of worship completed, 
and cornerstones of new ones being laid, by va- 
rious churches within its bounds. The church at 
Aurora is sharing with sister churches in these to- 
kens of growth and progress. A few Sabbaths 
since, the closing services were held in its old 
house of worship, and on the 3lst ult. the founda- 
tions of a new house being nearly finished, its cor- 
nerstone was laid with appropriate religious exer- 
cises. 

The old building had stood forty-one years, be- 
ing erected one year after the church was formed. 
At the last gathering for worship within its walls 
none were present who were members of the 
church at the time of its formation. Indeed but 
one is now living. The pastor, Rev. D. H. Temple, 
preached an excellent discourse from Hebrews 
viii. 13, during which he reviewed the history of 
the church, paying a just tribute to its large-heart- 
ed, liberal founders, speaking of its trials and suc- 
cesses, showing how through all the Lord had 
kindly led it on; and expressing his earnest belief 
that God had by His gracious presence in times 
past, acknowledged this church as His, and that 
He would continue to regard it with favor and 
blessing. He gave the names of all who had offi- 
ciated for any length of time in its sacred desk, 
and reviewed briefly fheir labors. He also read 
the list of the names of those who had served in 
the capacity of elders and deacons. As he pro- 
ceeded recalling one after another the associations 
of the past, his large audience became visibly 
moved; many eyes filled with tears, while aged 
men and women who had long been connected with 
the church, whose children had been baptized 
within its walis, and who remembered following 
from its aisles the remains of dear departed ones 
to their last resting place—overcome by emotions 
that would not be repressed—wept audibly. 

It is to be hoped that this discourse, containing 
as it does, a large amount of matter of permanent 
value, admirably prepared, will be preserved in 
printed form. 

The ceremonies attending the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the building in progress of erection, 
were very impressive. After singing, a very ap- 
propriate prayer was offered by Rev. Wm. 6. 
Franklin, who is the son of the first settler in this 
vicinity. The cornerstone was laid by Salem 
Town, LL.D. A statement of the contents of the 
box placed beneath the stone was then made by 
the pastor. The address by Rev. D. Torrey, of 
Ithaca, was brief and full of valuable thoughts. 
He represented the Word of God as being, in 
Christian churches, that revelation of the Divine 
Being which answers to the glory dwelling between 
the Cherubim in the Temple at Jerusalem. He 
dwelt on the importance of exalting the Word of 
God and preaching its truths entire. He alluded 
to the lessons taught by more than fifty years of 
the history of liberal Christianity, and contrasted 
the condition of churches denying the humbling 
truths of the Gospel, with that of the orthodox 
churches which have clung to and prized these 
doctrines, closing with an earnest appeal to every 
one interested in this church erection, to seek an 
upbuilding in those spiritual truths, which make 
those who hold them, the temple of the living God. 
The new church is to be in the Gothic style, cost- 
ing about $10,000. 

The Bible Union. A_ recent discussion in Ohio, on 
the subject of Baptism, has elicited some facts in 
answer to inquiries made by the disputants, which 
are of general interest, as showing the connection 
—not a responsible one—of Presbyterian scholars 
with the revision movement, which is now being 
pushed forward by a portion of the Baptist de- 
nomination. Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, Secretary of the 
Bible Union, and Rev. Dr. Lillie, of Kingston, N. Y. 
(Presbyterian), were written to, and we quote their 
replies as we find them in the Cincinnati Presby- 
ter. The Secretary says: “A considerable part of 
the revisions, and some of the most valuable, is 
from Presbyterian scholarship in our employ ; but 
we never had any revision committee of Presby- 
terians, or of any other single denomination.” 

The following is the reply of Dr. Lillie: “In 

answer to your questions I have to say,—1. It is 
now a little more than three years since I have had 
any connection with the Bible Union as translator. 
2. Neither I, nor so far as I know, any other Pres- 
byterian, translated the Gospel of Matthew for the 
Union. The Gospel was committed to Dr. Judd 
(Baptist), and after his quarrel with the Union, to 
Dr. Conant (Baptist). 3. In the books that I revised, 
I met with nothing connected with “Baptizo,” ex- 
cept in 1. Pet. iii. 21, and there (though my work 
on that Epistle has not been published) I retained 
baptism. 4. I do not know of any Presbyterians, 
either Old School or New School, in the employ of 
the Bible Union as translators.” 
These answers show that Presbyterians, neither 
as a denomination or as individuals, have any 
sympathy with the sectarian objects of the Bible 
Union. 

Rev. C. H. Spurgeon recently preached in the 
pulpit of Calvin, at Geneva, Switzerland. In writ- 
ing of it he says: “All the brethren appeared to 
hail my presence in the pulpit of Calvin as a most 
extraordinary token of good will, and evidence of 
progress in the Established Church. Readily did 
I accept the generous offer of the pulpit, and the 
bondage of a gown and bands to which I have never 
before submitted. It was a very trival conces- 
sion to a principle once so rare, but now, happily, 
more fully recognized, viz: The essential union of 
all the Church of Jesus Christ. I met with the 
pastors of both the National and Free Churches, 
who all appeared to entertain the most fraternal 
relations towards each other. He goes on to 
speak of the interest of religion in Geneva with 
much concern.” He fears that French aggression 
upon the surrounding territory will’ have a disas- 
trous influence on Evangelical Protestantism ‘in 
that ancient city, unless the friends of true religion 
come unitedly and heartily to the rescue. There 
is now a good prospect of this. 

New York State Temperance Society.—This vener- 
able Society held its thirty-first annual meeting at 
Saratoga Springs, on the 8th and 9th inst., in the 
Baptist church. A respectable delegation were 
present, and several gentlemen from other States 
took part in the meeting. The Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the address of the Presi- 
dent exhibited a favorable state of the cause. A 
Business Committee presented a series of strong 
resolutions for discussjon and adoption. In the 
evening of the 8th an able sérmon was delivered 
before the Convention by the Rev. Dr. Seelye, of 
Albany. The second day was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of resolutions, and plans of advancement 
of the cause. In the afternoon and evening there 
were public meetings which were ably addressed 
by G. W. Bungay, Esq.; E. W. Jackson, of Maine ; 
Rev. Mr. Snyder, of Watertown; and Dr. Charles 
Jewett, of Boston. The officers were reélected 
and a State Convention of all organizations was 
agreed upon in January next. The friends of the 
cause separate with strong hopes of new and 





vigorous action. 





“The College Union Regatta,” enacted with 20} 
much eclat, at Worcester, Mass., the last month, 
was accompanied with many objectionable and de- 
moralizing features. And doubtless this result will 
attend all similar mere trials of muscle. While 
human nature remains what it is, the evil one can- 
not be exorcised from this sort of race, albeit it is 
performed by a set of muscles a little higher 
than the common run. The diversion of attention 
from legitimate college pursuits is also a weighty 
consideration. 

The Congregationalist, after considering this and 
some other strifes of skill recently introduced, 
concludes that “after all proper allowance, and all 
needed explanations are offered, the bald and bare 
fact remains, that the regatta at Worcester was a 
fruitful source of immorality. Tho rivalry between 
different colleges is so strong, that betting upon 
the different boat’s crews, as well as matched 
games of chess and billiards, and betting upon 
these also, cannot probably be prevented, if such 
regattas are permitted to occur. And therefore 
we say,and say it boldly, let them be suppressed. 
We are glad to learn that Yale Colloge has already 
taken the initiative in this matter, and has for- 
bidden its undergraduates to engage in any re- 
getta whatsoever or wheresoever, with the students 
of other colleges. This is a decision which will 
be hailed with joy by many a parent, whose pocket 
has been made to bleed of late, and which a 
healthy public sentiment will sustain. The 
students of each college can do all the boating 
they need to do upon their own waters. They 
may gain development of muscle quite as well 
there, and spare the commygity the expense of 
prizes to be rowed for, and themselves the de- 
moralization which gambling and unbridled dissi- 
pation is sure to inflict upon character.” 


Legacies with Conditions—The Newburyport Her- 
ald mentions, in illustration of the folly of leg- 
acies, to be used for specific purposes, an inde- 
finite period after the death of the donor, the case 
of the Putnam school in that city. When the 
donor died, many years ago, there were no public 
schools where boys could be trained for business, 
and he left a legacy to be used after it had accu- 
mulated to a certain amount to establish a school 
for that purpose. By the time the legacy had 
reached the requisite amount the high schools 
provided by the State had rendered the Putnam 
school unnecessary. But a handsome building 
was erected, and the school is maintained, though, 
against the evident intent of the founder, girls as 
well as boys are admitted to it. Butit is an entire 
waste of money which might have been devoted 
to some useful purpose. It is impossible for any 
man to provide wisely for the wants of a genera- 
tion ahead, and those who have money to bequeath 
to posterity should put it where it can_ be at once 
set to work, or else leave it unencumbered with 
restrictions that may make it useless to those for 
whose benefit it was given. 


“Ts it right to make Cheese on the Sabbath?” isa 
question which has*been asked, and about which 
there are different opinions. Some take the affir- 
mative, and some the negative side of it. Chris- 
tians are divided onit. In some localities Chris- 
tian integrity is impeached. Will not some of 
your correspondents, who have thought on the 
subject, and who are in the dairy business, or live 
in sections where this is the principal business, 
answer the above question, with reasons for it, so 
that those who are doubtful may be decided? It 
will be seen I refer to the practice of those who 
make it a prominent business in dairy districts, 
and not to the practice of the grain grower, who only 
makes it for his home consumption principally. 
There is not much room to doubt as to the practice. 

; ” 

The Fourth Commandment settles the question 
proposed, in language as plain as we or our cor- 
respondents could possibly use. Making cheese 
for sale cannot be reckoned a work of necessity, or 
mercy, in any ordinary circumstances. 


A New Synod.—The Scandinavians, who recently 
seceded from the Northern Synod of Illinois, have 
just held a convention in Clinton, Rock county, 
Wisconsin, where they formed themselves into a 
new Synod, by the name Augustana Synod. 
Twenty-seven clerical members enrolled them- 
selves as members of the now organization, and 
adopted the following as their confessional basis 
and doctrinal platform : 

As a Christian body in general, and as Evangel- 
ical Lutheran particularly, this Synod acknowl- 
edges, that the Holy Scriptures, the revealed Word 
of God, are the only suflicient and infallible rule 
and standard of faith and practice, and also retains 
and confesses not only the three ancient symbols 
(the Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian), 
but also the unaltered Augsburg Confession, as a 
short and correct summary of the principal Chris- 
tian doctrines understood as developed and ex- 
plained in the other symbolical books. 

The brethren of this new Synod have abrogated 
the system of licensure of candidates for the min- 
istry previous to ordination, as practised in most 
of our Synods. They make it the duty of their 
President to visit, as much as possible, the various 
congregations in their bands, to inquire into their 
wants, give counsel where needed, and catechize the 
young ; a safe arrangement is made for the exami- 
nation of the candidates for the ministry and for 
the reception of members from other bodies. This 
Synod also determined to found a Theologfcal 
Seminary of their own in Chicago. 

We have no expectation that our views in the 
case will be adhered to, but it is our dearest wish 
that they may not refuse to connect with the Gen- 
eral Synod. This could in no way abridge their 
enjoyment of their own views, for the sake of 
which they have seceded from the University and 
Synod of Illinois, whilst it certainly would be of 
great conservative value to that body, and hence 
to the whole Church in this couutry. Exclusive- 
ness and seclusion can result only in evil. May 
moderate and prudent counsel prevail.— The Luthe- 
ran. 

Death of Mrs. Spring. — Mrs. Susan Spring, wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring, departed this life 
on Tuesday morning, 7th inst., at the age of seven- 
ty-two years. This event had been expected for 
some days, and at the close of last week it was a 
question whether the sem!-centenary sermon would 
be preached on Sunday last. The disease was 
paralysis, and from the first attack little hope was 
entertained that Mrs. Spring would recover. The 
funeral services took place on Thursday afternoon, 
9th inst., from the Brick Church, New York. 


Value of a Summer Storm.—A good Summer storm 
is a rain of riches. If gold and silver rattled 
down from the clouds, they would hardly enrich 
the lands so much as soft, long rains. Every 
drop is silver going to the mint. The roots are 
machinery, and catching the willing drops, they 
assay them, refine them, roll them, stamp them, and 
turn them out coined berries, apples, grains, and 
grasses. All the mountains of California are not 
so rich as are the soft mines of Heaven. 


Lady Franklin, widow of Sir John Franklin, the 
distinguished Arctic explorer, arrived in this city 
on Saturday last. Her pury ose is to travel through 
the United States and Canada. She expects to be 
present at the ceremony of opening the Victoria 
Bridge. In the Fall she will probably extend her 
tour as far as California, where she proposes to 





pass the Winter, for the benefit of herhealth. She 


i 
was the second wife of Sir John, who died in the 
Arctic regions, on the 11th of June, 1847. Her, 
heroic devotion to her husband has won her a wide | 
circle of admirers. Lady Franklin will remain for |; 
a week or more at the country place of Henry, 
Grinnell, Esq., on the North River. 


Massacre of Christians in Damascus—The London ' 
Times contains the following account of a general 
attack by Moslems of the lower classes, Meta- 
walehs and Druzes, upon the Christian quarter of : 
Damascus, on the 9th of July. The Russian, Aus- 
trian, Belgian, and French consulates were attacked 
and burned; the consuls fortunately escaped and ' 
found a safe refuge in the house of Abd-el-Kader | 
the famous African chief, who for many years has 
been maintained in honorable exile by the French 
government in Beyrout. Tho church of Terra 
Santa was burnt, and all the fathers killed. A large 
number of persons have taken refuge in the house 
of Abd-el-Kader, who has armed about 2.000 of 
his Mograbins, and promises to protect the Chris” . 
tians to his last drop of blood. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of per-' 
sons killed, but from all accounts up to yesterday | 
(the 10th) there cannot be less than 2,000. No. 
church, not a Christian house, remains in Damascus. | 
The body of an Irish missionary (Mr. Graham) was | 
identified among the dead bodies in the streets. | 
In the Castle 10,000 Christians are shut up; but, if: 
they are not killed, they must die of hunger in a' 
few days. The American missionaries providen- | 
tially escaped a few days before the outbreak. 


The regular correspondent of the Boston Travel- 
ler, writing under date July 14th, says: 

Five thousand regular and irregular troops were 
placed around the Christian quarter, so as to sur- 
round it entirely ; and these men, who could have 
prevented the insurrection without a blow, allowed 
free ingress and egress to the insurrectionists, and 
instead of allowing the fleeing Christians to escape, 
slew them, and threw them back into the flames. 

The letter further states that the house of the 
American consular agent, Dr. Meshaka, a man re- 
spected and beloved by all Americans, was attacked, 
and pulled down, and plundered by the Moslems ; 
and the agent received two severe blows on his 
head with an axe. He was finally rescued, bleed- 
ing and barefooted, from the mob, by a Moslem 
friend, who took him kindly to his honse, and cared 
for his wants. 

Privations of Missionaries in Syria—An extract 
from a recent letter written by an American mis- 
sionary, who has been stationed at Tripoli, furnishes 
a vivid impression of the dangers and discom- 
forts attending the present position of some of our 
brethren in Syria. He states that whilo his wife 
was confined to bed with sickness, and requiring 
rest and quict, he was obliged to remove eight 
times in the course of a single week—from house 
to house, from shore to ship,and from ship to shore 
again. We are happy to add that no serious evil 
resulted from these numerous changes. 


Syria—Origin of the Massacre.—The following let- 
ter, recef¥ed on Friday morning from Beyroot, gives 
some insight into the causes which have produced 
the present lamentable state of matters in the 
Lebanon. The writer has been settled for the last 
twenty years in the country, and is consequently 
well acquainted with the various tribes which in- 
habit the mountain : 

Snemrarn, June 30, 1860. 

You will remember that last year there was a 
Druze and Christian quarrel at a village called 
Beyt Mary. That quarrel was settled by a com- 
pact between the Christian Emirs and the Druze 
chiefs to maintain peace, the Druzes paying 30,000 
piastres as indemnity for Christian property des- 
troyed. However, as the Christians found, to their 
surprise, that they had killed more Druzes than 
were slain of themselves, it appears that it either 
entered or was put into their heads that matters 
were not altered, and, as the Christians were the 
most numerous, they could now overpower the 
Druzes. Be thatas it may, it is now positive that 
a society was formed, of which it is said that the 
Roman Catholic Bishop, Tobia, and the Emir Kais 
Shehab, were presidents, for the very Christian 
purpose of exterminating the Druzes of Lebanon. 
An executive committee was organized, composed 
of Naum Kicano; Assad, son of Isaac Tabet ; 
Michael Fargialla, native merchants and bankers of 
Beyrcot ; and it is said that Ayoub Trabilsy, a mer- 
chant of Deir-el-Komr, was attached to them. 
The duty of this committee was to furnish arms, 
ammunition, and money to the Christian population, 
which they did chiefly through the priests of the 
villages, gratis, on the sole condition of fighting the 
Druzes ; otherwise they were to be charged with 
the value of their arms, &c. It is asserted that 
upwards of 14,000 muskets, and a proportionate 
quantity of ammuuition, were in this way deliver- 
ed to the peasantry. 

But to return to my account. As soon as the 
Christian leaders thought things ready, they began 
to assemble their men, and it was evident that mis- 
chief to the Druzes was intended. The Druze 
chiefs began to look about them, but, being really 
averse to a fight, being altogether unprepared, 
they did everything in their power to prevent it, 
or at least to delay it. They wrote to the Chris- 
tian Emir, pointing out the evil that would ensue 
to both parties by the loss of the silk-harvest (the 
most important of the country), and asserting their 
willingness to settle all differences amicably ; but 
the Christians would listen to nothing ; they were 
determined ; and the only step taken by the Turk- 
ish authorities to prevent bloodshed and disorder, 
was to march a handful of men from Beyroot to the 
foot of the mountains, near the new Damascus 
Road, where they encamped. 


The Great Eastern returned from her second ex- 
cursion to the South on Sunday last, but attracted 
little attention. Had it not been for the occasional 
firing of salutes on the part of steamers in port 
along her route, her Sabbath breaking run up the bay 
would scarcely have been noticed. The trip from 
Annapolis, a distance of about 413 nautical miles, 
was accomplished in 28 hours. The first three days 
of the week she was anchored off Hammond street, 
and received visitors. The public curiosity to see 
her was scarcely abated. To-day she is to leave 
for home at four o’clock. She carries out over 200 
passengers, all first class. Fare $130. 


Bathors Drowned.—Gustavus A: Ratz, of this city, 
anda boarder at his house by the name of Gar- 
diner, were drowned on Sunday last, while bathing 
at Shrewsbury. <A party of seven were all sub- 
merged by the under-tow, five of whom were res- 
cued. The wife of the unfortunate Gustavus was 
saved in an insensible condition, but she subse- 
quently revived. A similar casualty happened at 
Long Branch, on Saturday last, resulting in the 
death of Edward O. Dummer, of Jersey City, and 
of Mr. John Whittaker, of Trenton. Mr. Whittaker 
was a glass manufacturer, about 60 years of age. 
His wife and son were at Long Branch with him. 
He had visited the Branch regularly for thirty 
years. Mr. Whittaker leaves sevenchildren. Mr. 
Dummer was unmarried, thirty-five years of age, 
and lived at home with his mother and sister. 


College of Indiana.— We understand that during 
the past year in the collegiate and primary depart- 
ments of this Institution, there have been over 
two hundred students in attendance, under the 
charge of six instructors, viz: Rev. Samuel Saw- 
yer, President; Rev. Mr. Thompson, Professor of 
Languages ; Mr, R. C. Mitchell, Tutor in the Prepar- 
atory Course; Miss Francisco, Principal of the 
Primary Department; Miss H. Copeland, Teacher 
of Painting and Drawing ; and Miss F. L. Hulburd, 
Teacher of Music. 

The literary exercises at the close of the session 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday nights, 


well attended by the public. The concert on 
Thursday night proved a most agreeable entertain- 
ment, as was also the feetival on Friday night, in 
the capacious college hall. : 

The trustees of the college propose erecting a 


' Chapel fifty by seventy feet, to meet the demands 


of the institution, which has commenced so aus- 
piciously, and which gives every promise of sta- 
bility and success. 

The Sun.—Mr. W. C. Ghurch, a young gentleman of 
enterprise and experience, has assumed the busi- 
ness control of this, the oldest penny paper in New 
York, and we believe in the world. This event in 
the history of the establishment, and the retirement 
of Mr. Moses S. Beach, the former proprietor, were 
jointly commemorated last week at the residence 
of the latter in Brooklyn. A goodly number 
of well known literary men were present, H. W. 
Beecher, C. B. Conant, Dr. Leavitt, Mr. Matthew, 
and others. The speeches on the occasion were 
appropriate and spirited. The Sun was started by 
the father of the retiring gentleman, and he and his 
son, we believe, have each retired with a handsome 
competency. Mr. Beach is about engaging in the 


_ enterprise of perfecting a new improvement in the 


lightning press, which is expected to produce 100,- 
000 copies per hour. The Sun has, we understand, 
a circulation of over 60,000 copies. We congratu- 
late our young friend op his position, and trust that 
under his management, the paper may fulfil the ex- 
pectation expressed by Mr. Beecher, viz: become 
a “Sun” of righteousness. 

City Mortality—The City Inspector’s returns for 
the week ending August 11 show an increase of 
mortality over the previous week of one hundred 
and fifty-seven, seven less than the week corre- 
sponding in 1859, and forty-one less than the cor- 
responding week of 1858. The number of deaths 
under one year of age is twohundred and thirty- 
five, and those under five years three hundred and 
ninety-nine, or about three-fifths of the whole 
number of deaths. From consumption there are 
eighty-nine deaths, which is greater by far for the 
same period than for several years past. The mor- 
tality among foreigners is set down as one hundred 
and eighty-five. The month of August is consider- 
ed the most unhealthy of any of the months of the 
year, from the excessive heat which usually pre- 
vails, and from a too free indulgence in eating un- 
ripe and unsound fruit. The foreign immigration 
for the last week arriving in this city amounts to 
thirty thousand, many of whom were suffering 
from diseases incidental to long passages, insuffi- 
ciency and impurity of food; and from their con- 
fined condition on ship-board. The recapitulation 
table gives 3 deaths of diseases of the bones, joints, 
&c., 144 of the brain and nerves, 3 of the genera- 
tive organs, 10 of the heart and blood vessels, 136 
of the lungs, throat, &.,'7 of old age, 50 of dis- 
eases of the skin and eruptive fevers, 10 prema- 
ture births, 241 of diseases of the stomach, bowels 
and other digestive organs, 46 of general fevers, 
2 of diseases of the urinary organs, 2 unknown, 
and 29 from violent causes. The nativity table 
gives 469 natives of the United States, 114 of Ire- 


land, 37 of Germany, 3 of Scotland, 11 of England, 
and the balance of various foreign countries. 
Total of deaths for the week 654. 


Political_Ex-Speaker J. L. Orr, of South Caro- 
lina, has just written a letter on the present aspects 
of politics, which probably indicates the feeling 
among tlie extreme men of the South. He con- 
demns the secessionists of the Southern delegates 
from the Charleston Convention—Douglas could 
not have received the nomination in a full Conven- 


tion, etc.; ultimately he says Breckenridge would 
have been suvcessfml. He thinke the election of 


Lincoln certain, and says: “I believe that the 


honor wad eafetyof.tho South, in.that contingency, 
will require the prompt secession of the slave- 


holding States from the Union; and failing then to 
obtain from the free States additional and higher 
guaranties for the protection of our rights and 
property, that the seceding States should proceed 
to establish a new government.” He would not 
countenance the secession of a single State—South 
Carolina for instance—a Southern Confederacy or 
nothing. 

Hon. John J. Crittenden recently made a speech 
at Louisville in favor of Bell and Everett, and in 
conclusion rebuked the spirit of disunion in a truly 
patriotic way. He stood by his country and laws 
without reference to who was the successful candi- 
date—whether from the North or South. 

The Breckenridge and Lane Convention assem- 
bled in Syracuse last week, nominated the fol. 
lowing ticket : For Governor—James T. Brady, of 
New York; Lieutenant Governor—H. K. Viele, of 
Buffalo; Canal Commissioner—John M. Jacox; 
State Prison Inspector—Robert Wallen. 

Gen. Coombs, Opposition candidate, is elected in 
Kentucky by a majority of over 10,000. The Breck. 
enridge party allege that the Douglasites voted for 
him. Mr. Barrett, Dem., is elected to Congress for 
the short term in the St. Louis District, Missouri, 
by 146 majority, and Mr. Blair, Rep., for the long 
term by 1,335 plurality. 

There was a large mass meeting of Republicans 
at Springfield, Il.,on Wednesday of last week. 
Addresses were made by Senators Trumbull and 
Doolittle, Representatives Washburne and Kellogg 
and others. Mr. Lincoln also briefly addressed the 
mecting. 

General Houston positively refuses to withdraw 
his name from the list of Presidential candidates. 

Mexico and New Mexico.— Advices from New 
Mexico indicate that a general Indian war is immi- 
nent. Depredations were being committed at many 
points, the Indians having become so daring as to 
attack trains. Several pitched battles are reported, 
and Bent’s Fort was threatened. 

It is reported from Vera Cruz that Miramon’s 
army had been routed by the Liberals, in attempt- 
ing to leave Lagos, and that Miramon himself was 
at Leon, surrounded by the Liberals. The prin- 


cipal towns in the valley of Mexico had risen and 
pronounced against the Church Party. 


City Churches.—The following churches are open 
during the Summer : 

Presbyterian.— Rev. Dr. Asa D. Smith, Fourteenth 
street and Second avenue; Rev. Dr. Hatfield, Ninth 
avenue; Rev. F. G. Clarke, Twenty-third street; 
Rev. Dr. Spring, Fifth, avenue and Thirty-seventh 
street; Rev. Dr. Potts, University place and Tenth 
street. 

Episcopal.—Trinity, St. Paul’s, St. Thomas's, 
Santer; aceiaionen: Lafayette place; Ascen- 
sion, Fifth avenue; and Rev. Dr. Tyng’s, Siuyves- 
ant square. 

Dutch Reformed.—Marble church, Fifth avenne; 
Rev. Dr. Bethune, Twenty-first street ; Collegiate 
church, Lafayette place ; and North Dutch, Fulton 
street; the marble Methodist church, Fourth ave- 
nue; Rev. Dr. Thompson's, Congregational, corner 
of Thirty-fourth street ; and Rev. Dr. Gillette’s, Bap- 
tist church, Twenty-third street, will also be open. 

The following churches are now closed. Most 
of them will be opened the 1st of September : 

Presbyterian.—Rev. Dr. Adams, Madison square; 
late Rev. Dr. Alexander’s, Fifth avenue; Rev. Dr. 
Phillip’s, do.; Rev. W. Clark, Mercer street; Rev. 
Dr. Parker, Fourth avenue, and Rev. Dr. McElroy, 
Fourteenth street. 2 

Dutch Reformed.—Rev. Dr. Hutton, Washington 
square; Rev. Dr. Macauley. Fitth avenue, and Rev. 
Dr. Ganse, Twenty-third street. 

‘piscopal._—Grace Church, on Broadway, and 
Calvafy church, Rev. Dr. Hawks, Fourth avenue. 
Congregational—Church of the Puritans, Union 





were very creditable to the students, and were 


Square. 


MINISTERS AND CHURCHEs, 
Rev. H. W. Morris, of Little Falls, N. Y., desires 


all correspondence to him to be ddress eafter 
to Farmersville, Pulaski county, Indiang. 


The Rev. Hiram Gre te of B 

gn having Sena © age al 
his papers and correspondence to be forwarded 

the latter place. # 


Rev. H. Doane, of Norwich, Chenango c 
N.Y., has resigned his pastoral relation - the Gor 
| gregational church. At a recent meeting of the 
| society, they voted not to accept his resignation. 
| This is regarded as needless, as Mr. Doane will in 
| sist on a dissolution of his relation with the Church 
in Norwich. His labors have been greatly blessed, 
‘and numerous friends, as well as the Presbytery, 
will regret to see another ehurch without a pastor. 


Rev. W. B. Dada was dismissed from the pas 
torate of the Congregational church of Jackson, 
Mich., by a council, July 25th. 


Rev. Arthur T. Pierson has received and accep> 
eda unanimous call to the First Congregational 
church of Binghampton, N. Y. Correspondents 
will address Mr. Pierson at Binghampton, after the 
1st of September. ; 


Ata meeting of the Park Presbyterian church 
and congregation, on Wednesday evening of last 
week, for the election of a pastor, a unanimous call 
was tendered to the Rev. Dr. Zachary Eddy, of 
Northampton, Mass.—Newark Sentinel. 


Rev. Warren Jenkins has been appointed to the 
chaplaincy of the Ohio Penitentiary at Columbus, 
in place of Rev. Lorenzo Grainer, resigned. He 
was licensed by Franklin Presbytery, in 1853. Of 
this appointment the Ohio State Journal says: 
“ His pulpit talent is, to 8ay the least, above medi- 
ocrity, and his varied experience, as well as the 
peculiar bent of his mind and personal address, 
will, we have no doubt, make him an acceptable 
chaplain and moral instructor to the convicts of the 
Ohio Penitentiary. We believe the united testi- 
mony of all who know him best will be, that in this 
selection, the Directors have put the right man in 
the right place.” 


Revs. Wm. Lusk aud Hiram Gregg, of Columbus 
Presbytery, Synod of Wisconsin, have united with 
Dayton Presbytery, the former under call from the 
Second Presbyterian church of Piqua, and the 
latter, employed as exploring missionary by Day- 
ton Presbytery, his postoffice address being Day- 
ton. The Rev. James Bassett, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at Yellow Springs, was dismissed, 
and the pulpit is now without supply. 


Rev. J. W. Hough, recently of New York city, 
has accepted a call to the pastoral charge of the 
Congregational Church in Williston, Vt., and the 
installation is to take place onthe 15thinst. Pres- 
ident Pease of the University of Vermont is te 
preach the sermon. 


New Church.in Illinois—The cornerstone of a 
new Presbyterian church was laid at Mount Car- 
roll, Ill, on the 19th of July. The church will be 
of brick, 40x60. Rev. O. D. W. White, pastor. 
Rev. Mr. White came to this place in February 
last. He found a feeble, disorganized Presby- 
terian church, but the Lord was blessing the 
Methodist and Baptist churches with an interest- 
ing revival of religion. He concluded to remain 
and see if there wa@not a work for him todo. He 
assisted in the revival. The Presbyterian interest 
revived. About thirty were added to the little 
church. A liberal subscription was obtained for 
Mr. White, and now, having no house of worship, 
they have determined to build a Christian home for 
themselves. They have ninety members on their 
record, and bid fair to live and grow. 


Salem, Pa.—The church at this place, under the 
care of Rev. A. R. Raymond, experienced last Spring 
a gracious visitation of the Holy Spirit. This 
church has been for several years in a feeble con- 
dition, and the means of grace have been sus- 
tained only by a severe struggle ; but God has not 
been indifferent to the cry of his people, and has 
visited them in mercy. Recently fourteen persons 
have united with the Church by profession of faith, 
most of whom were heads of families, and those 
to whom, under Providence, the Church may look 
for supportand strength. LastSabbath the Church 
celebrated the Communion, of which some of the 
converts partook for the first time. The services 
were rendered unusually interesting by the ordina- 
tivom of Mr. John A. Cook, who had been elected 
elder. The ordination services were conducted 
by the pastor, assisted by the senior and only sur- 
viving elder. This was the first service of the 
kind which the Church has scen in several years 
and was for this reason unusually interesting. 


Downingtown, Penn.—The cornerstone of the 1st 
Presbyterian church of Downingtown was laid on 
the afternoon of Thursday, the 2d of August. The 
services were introduced with prayer by the Rev. - 
Mr. Moore, of Newcastle Presbytery. ‘Addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Mr. Shields, of the 
Methodist church ; Rev. Robert Patterson, of the 
Great Valley Presbyterian church, and Rev. B. B. 
Hotchkin, of Marple Presbyterian church. Gusta- 
vus Heins, Esq., Elder of the Downingtown church, 
read a brief narrative of the enterprise, at the con- 
clusion of which an address was made by the Rev. 
Walter S. Drysdale, the pastor elect of the church. 
The cornestone was then laid. The audience was 
large, and, notwithstanding the heat of the after- 
noon, very attentive. Downingtown is about thirty 
miles West from Philadelphia, with a population 
of a thousand souls. It has a Methodist church, 
an Episcopal, and an Odd Fellows’ Hall. The Pres- 
byterian congregation which has been gathered is 
respectable and influential. It is connected with 
the East Whiteland Presbyterian church, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Waiter S. Drysdale, 
of the 3d Presbytery of Philadelphia. The East 
Whiteland church is enjoying an unwonted degree 
of prosperity. During the last eighteen months 
twenty-six additions have been made to its mem- 
bership, most of them upon profession of faith. 
This increase is in the proportion of one from every 
eight ot the whole congregation, or one from about 
every three non-professors—Am. Presbyterian. 


Congregational—Rev. R. Hl. Seeley, was install- 
ed over tiie North Congregational Church at Haver- 
hill, on Wednesday, August 8th, Prof. Shedd of 
Andover preaching the sermon. The Society has 
recently built a new and elegant house of worship, 
in which the pews have been sold for $5,000 above 
their valuation, and a large and superior organ hag 
been placed in the house.——The Congregational 
Society at Sufiield, Conn., has lately come into pos- 
session of about $6,000 as a fund for the support 
of the ministry, given by the late Mrs. Canfield of 
that place.——The Church in Bridgewater, Mass., 
together with its entire contents, was destroyed by 
fire Monday morning of last week. The property 
was not insured, and the loss is severe——The 
contributions of Dr. Todd’s Church at Pittsfield to 
the American Board, this year, amount to nearly 
$1,200. The Congregational Church in Newark, 
N.J., of which Rev. W. B. Brown has been Pastor 
for five years, has a membership of 427, whtich is 
larger than that of any other Congregational 
Church out of New England, with three exceptions, 
viz: Plymouth Church, and the Church of the 
Puritans in Brooklyn, and the Church at Oberlin, 
O. There are but four Congregational churches in 
New Jersey. Rey. Moses ‘Tyler, recently dis- 
missed from the Congregational Pastorate at Oswe 
go, N. Y., bas received a call to the Congregational 
Church at Poughkeepsie.——Rev. Emerson Davie, 
D.D., of Westfield, for seven or eight years past 
has employed his leisure moments in preparing for 
the press a work in which he aims to give a brief 
notice of every deceased minister that has ever 
been settled over an Orthodox Congregational, or 
Presbyterian Church, in each of the New England 
States, from 1620 to the present time The 
British Standard thus announces the safe arrival 
of Dr. Cheever in London: “ We have the high 
satisfaction of announcing the arrival in our midst 
of this eminent man, minister, and philanthropist. 
The writings of Dr. Cheever have rendered his 
name familiar in every part of the British Isles, 
and contributed in no small degree to the interests 
of knowledge and piety. Of late years, however, 
his anti-slavery exertions have fixed the public eye, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, on himself and his 
exertions in an unusual degree. We cannot here 
enter into the merits of the controversy in which 
he has sustained so conspicuous a place in New 
York; the public will learn all about that in due 
season. It will be seen that a meeting is to be 
held in Spafields Chapel next Wednesday evening, 
where Dr. Cheever, aud, we doubt not, Mr. George 
Thompson, will speak, and we do hope the assem- 
bly will be worthy of the cause, the occasion, and 
the orators. The First Church of Christ” in 
Galesburgh, Ill., bas given a unammous call to Rev. 
F. T. Perkins, of Williamsburg, Mass., to become 
their Pastor, ona salary of $1,200. Mr. Perkins 
has gone Bust to be avsent two moutiis,——Mr. 
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Stewart, the minister of the Congregational Church 
at Greenville, Sinoe county, Liberia, who was in 
United States last Winter, and was regularly 
-@dained by a council called in New York, is now 
on his way home, having received presents of 
Oommunion furniture, books for Sabbath school 
libraries, and other things which will be useful to 
the Church, especially in its efforts for the heathen. 
—~The Congregational Church and Society at 
Dartmouth College have invited Rev. J. C. Bodwell, 
ef Framingham, Mass., to become their Pastor.—- 
Rev. Benjamin Parsons, six years a Missionary in 
Turkey, and now detained here by the ill health of 
his family, accepted an invitation to preach to the 
First Congregational Church in Windsor, Vt. 
iaa,(O. S.).—Rev. James C. Foster, of 
on take Poem county, N. Y., died at St. Paul, 
Minn., on the 23d ult. He reached that place on 
, 14th, having gone thither hoping to im- 
ve his health——The people of the Alexander 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, having refused 
to accept the resignation of Rev. Dr. Nevin, he has 
resumed his duties as pastor of the said church. 
— Rev. Dr. Murray, of Elizabeth, N. J., has re- 
turned from an extended trip through Ireland —— 
Rev. Charles E. Hedges died in Mayesville, Cal., 
July 10th, of hemorrhage of the lungs, aged 24 
ears. He was a native of Chester, Morris county, 

.J. He graduated from the College of New 
Jersey in 1855, and from Princeton in 1858. He 
went to California for his health——Rev. Bony 
R. Wilson, D.D., has declined the call to the chure 
of Mansfield, and taken charge of the Female 
Seminary at Springfield, Ohio——Rev. J.C. Brown, 
D.D., of Valparaiso, Ill., has accepted the post of 
General Agent of the Old School Theological Semi- 
nary at Chicago.—Mr. Victor Thomson, a weal- 
thy ist of Hagerstown, Maryland, died on 
the 17th ult. After making liberal provision for 
his two sisters, he devises the sum of $20,000 to 
four Boards of the Presbyterian Church, viz: $5,- 
000 to the Board of Education; $5,000 to the 
Board of Publication; $5,000 to the Board 
of Foreign, and $5,000 to the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions. He also devises $5,000 to the 
Presbyterian Church of Hagerstown, and $1,000 
to his colored servant woman Rev. Dr. J. H. 
McIlvaine has accepted the appointment to the 
Professorship of Belles-Lettres in Princeton Col- 
lege. 

Miscellaneous.—The Corporation of Trinity Church 
in this city have lately erected, at an expense of 
$250, a neat mural tablet in St. John’s Chapel, to 
the memory of the late Provisional Bishop, J. M. 
Wainright, D.D. It is surmounted with a mitre 
resting on crossed branches of olive and palm, and 
Bears an appropriate inscription——-A contro- 
versy prevails among the Episcopalians of San 
Francisco, growing out of the question as to how far 
they should fraternize with Unitarians. It appears 
that the conductors of an Episcopal mission Sab- 
bath school, having détermined to hold a public 
festival on the fourth of July, in order to raise 
money for their work, thought it a good expedient 
to attract the people, to engage Rev. T. Starr King 
to deliver an address. When the announcement 
was made, the Episcopal General Committee (in 
charge during the absence of Bishop Kip), at once 
issued a card, saying that they could not approve 
the employment of Mr. King to address Episcopa- 
lian children. The card was considered so offen- 
sive that Mr. King felt called upon to make a reply, 
and ‘a controversy ensued in the papers. The 
chaplain for the day being threatened with excom- 
munication if he performed his part, declined, and 
a Congregational minister filled his place. The 
controversy had the effect to draw an immense 
crowd, and the Episcopal mission realized a profit 
of $1,725.——The Universalist Church at Concord, 
N. H., has divided, a portion having left and estab- 
lished another meeting, because the pastor, Rev. J. 
M. Moore, neglected to administer the communion, 
admitted Parker Pillsbury to his desk, and gave 
notices of dancing assemblies from the pulpit. He 
is not a preacher after the style of Paul, who said 
this one thing I do. The First Baptist Church of 
Rome, N. Y., has lately added to the Church 33 by 
baptism.——Rev. H. M. Carr has recently baptized 
eighteen persons into the fellowship of the Baptist 
Church at Ogdensburg, N.Y.——The entire debt of 
$9,000, which was the cost of the Baptist meeting- 
house in Lima, N. Y., is provided for. Mr. E. W. 
Briggs has paid of that sum about $3,000. 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
Advices are to the Ist of August. 


Sicily—Garibaldi has not yet full possession of 
Sicily. The town of Melazzo was attacked on the 
20th of July by Garibaldi, with the bayonet, and 
after a desperate struggle the Neapolitans were 
forced to retire to the citadel, with the loss of 580 
men. The insurgents entered Melazzo. Garibaldi’s 
losses were also very heavy, he himself being 
wounded in the foot. Previously, there had been 
two or three severe engagements, and a telegram 
to Garibaldi, who had not then arrived at the scene 
@ action, dated Nice July 17, says: 

The enemy renews thé attack with greater en- 
ergy and greater force. Three thousand men are 
fighting on our right against five hundred of ours. 
The fight lasted for more than two hours with a 
we]l-maintained fire. The enemy has bombs and 
cannons, with positions well chosen; he resists 
energetically. Two charges witk the bayonet on 
the part of our men decided the day. The enemy 
retire to Melazzo; has suffered severe losses in 
killed and wounded. We have a few killed, but a 
great number wounded, 

An engagement previous to the 17th had been dis- 
astrous to the liberal cauée. The Neapolitans still 
hold Syracuse and Messina. Whatis the meaning of 
the “ armistice,” signed on the 30th, between Gari- 
baldi and General Clary, is not so clear. If it befor 
the purpose of enabling the troops of Francis Il. 
to retire at their leisure, as they did at Palermo, 
it is well enough. We sincerely hope that it may 
be from such a motive, and not the effect of diplo- 
matic intervention. 

The affairs of Italy are more than ever compli- 
cated. Garibaldi will not listen to the propositions 
of Emmanuel’s letter—dictated by France, and 
calling on the General to abstain from any attack 
on Naples. England has refused to interfere. The 
Pope has decided upon not quitting Rome. Bills 
have been posted up announcing the approaching 
outbreak of a revolution. 


France.—Of first importance is the letter of the 


Emperor to the French Ambassador at London, | 


drawn out by the recent*speech of Lord Palmer- 
ston, urging the increase of the English harbor de- 
fences as an offset to warlike preparations on the 
part of France, which he argued could only have 
an explanation in a purpose to attack England. 
The alarm which the English Statesmen are con- 
tinually manifesting in regard to the designs of 
France, and the frequent reiteration of the belief 
that the Emperor has the intention of invading 
England, not only betrays timidity and conscious 
weakuess, but is caiculated to exasperate the 
French Government and people—to put such a de- 
sign into their minds and to embolden them in the 
undertaking. Ambitious as is the Emperor of 
France, we believe he has many objects to accom- 
plish which will take precedence for years to 
come, of any attempt to invade England, and the 
English Government is unwise to make so much 
talk about invasion and defence. Itis not by in- 
vasion that the French Emperor will seek to un- 
dermine the power of England. He has sufficient 
Sagacity to perceive that he can operate most ad- 
vantageously for the aggrandizement of France 
and the humiliation of England, by supplanting her 
influence among the other European nations and in 
distant parts of the world, and substituting in its 
steal the influence and the control of France. 
Just now Mr. R. H. Dana writes from Japan that 
“the French Emperor has taken part in the Eng- 
lish war in China, made treaties and established 
showy embassies and consulates with staffs of ur- 
bane and cultivated men, both in China and Japan ; 
but as far as I can learn there is not a French mer- 
chant in China or Japan, ora French colonist or 
householJer.” 

The object of Louis Napoleon is to supersede 


English by French intervention in the troubles and 
quarrels of Europe, and ultimately of Asia, also, 
and in this way he can more effectually strike at 
England's greatness than by anyother course. At 
any rate here we have an able, plausible, and ap- 
parently most frank and straitforward epistle that 
may well make the conservative crowned heads 
still more envious of the man of Europe. Of itself 
it is an epoch in European affairs : 
; Sr. Croup, July 25, 1860. 

My Dear Persicxy: Affairs appear to me to be 
80 complicated—thanks to the mistrust excited 
everywhere since the war in Italy—that I write to 
you in the hope that a conversation, in perfect 
frankness, with Lord Palmerston, will remedy the 
existing evil. Lord Palmerston knows me, and 
when I affirm a thing he will believe me. Well, 
you can teli him from me, in the most explicit 
manner, that since the peace of Villafranca I have 
had but one thought, one object—to inaugurate a 
new era of peace, and to live on the best terms 
with all my neighbors, and especially with Eng- 
land. I had renounced Savoy and Nice; the ex- 
traordinary additions to Piedmont alone caused me 
to resume the desire to see reunited to France 
provinces essentially French. But it will be ob- 
jected, “ You wish for peace, and you increase, im- 
moderately, the military forces of France.” I deny 
the fact in every sense. My army and my fleet 
have in them nothing of a threatening character. 
My steam navy is even far from being adequate to 
our requirements, and the number of steamers does 
not nearly equal that of sailing ships deemed neces- 
sary in the time of King Louis Phillippe. I have 
400,000 men under arms; but deduct from this 
amount 60,000 in Algeria, 6,000 at Rome, 8,000 in 
China, 20,000 gendarmes, the sick, and the new 
conscripts, and you will see—what is the truth— 
that my regiments are of smaller effective strength 
than during the preceding reign. The only addi- 
tion to the Army List has been made by the crea- 
tion of the Imperial Guard. Moreover, while wish- 
ing for peace, I desire also to organize the forces 
of the country on the best possible footing, for, if 
foreigners have only seen the bright side of the 
last war, I myself, close at hand, have witnessed 
the defects, and I wish to remedy them. Having 
said thus much, I have, since Villafranca, neither 
done, nor even thought, anything which could 
alarm any one. When Lavalette started for Con- 
stantinople, the instructions which I gave him 
were confined to this : “ Use every effort to main- 
tain the s/atus quo ;.the interest of “rance is that 
Turkey should live as long as possible.” 

Now, then, occur the massacres in Syria, and it 
is asserted that I am very glad to find a new occa- 
sion of making a little war, or of playing a new 
part. Really, people give me credit tor very little 
common sense. If [ instantly proposed an expedi- 
tion, it is because my feelings were those of the 
people which has put me at its head, and the in- 
telligence from Syria has transported me with in- 
dignation. My first thought, nevertheless, was to 
come to an understanding with England. What 
other interest than that of humanity could induce 
me to send troops into that country? Could it be 
that the possession of it would increase my 
strength ? Can I conceal from myself that Algeria, 
notwithstanding its future advantages, is a source 
of weakness to France, which for thirty years has 
devoted to it the purest of its blood and its gold? 
I said it in 1852, at Botdeaux, and my opinion is 
still the same; I have great conquests to make, but 
only in France. Her interior organization, her 
moral development, the increase of her resources, 
have still immense progress to make. There a field 
exists vast enough for my ambition, and sufficient 
to satisfy it. 

It was difficult for me to come to an understand- 
ing with England on the subject of Central Italy, be- 
cause I was bound by the peace of Villafranca. As 
to Southern Italy, I am free from engagements, 
and I ask no better than « concert with England on 
this point, as on others ; but, in Heaven’s name, 
let the eminent men who are placed at the hvad of 
the English Government lay aside petty jealousies 
and unjust mistrusts. 

Let us understand one another in good faith, like 
honest men as we are, and not like thieves who de- 
sire to cheat each other. 

To sum up, this is my innermost thought. I de- 
sire that Italy should obtain peace, no matter how, 
but without foreign intervention, and that my 
troops should be able toquit Rome without com- 
promising the security of the Pope. I could very 
much wish not to be obliged to undertake the Sy- 
rian expedition, and, in any case, not to undertake 
it alone ; firstly, because it will be a great expense, 
and secondly, because I fear that this intervention 
may involve the Eastern question; but, on the 
other hand, I do not see how to resist public 
opinion in my country, which will never understand 
that we can leave unpunished, not only the massa- 
ere of Christians, but the burning of our consulates, 
the insult to our flag, and the pillage of the monas- 
teries which were under our protection. 

I have told you all I think, without disguising or 
omitting anything. Make what use you may think 
adyisable of my letter. Believe in my sincere 
friendship. NapoLzon. 


A subscription list has been opened at Paris 
and the departments for the benefit of the Chris- 
tians of Syria whe have survived the massacre. 


England.—Lord Dufferin has been appointed to 
the responsible post of British Commissioner to 
Syria. Official intelligence has been received that 
the Turkistili@fovernment has accepted the proposal 
to commence negotiations with the Western Powers. 
It was fully expected that a convention of the 
Great Powers, with regard to the Syrian question, 
would be signed in Paris on the Ist inst., and that 
immediately afterwards an embarkation of a com- 
bined Russian, French, and English expedition 
would take place. 

The dissenters in Great Britain have made such 
a united opposition to the adoption of the inquiry 
in the census blanks, respecting the religious pro- 
fession of each person, that the Government has 
found it necessary to abandon it, and thus the 
schemes of the Bishop of London are defeated. 


Prussia and Austria—The Conference of the Sov- 
ereigns of Austria and Prussia at Toplitz, it is said, 
has resulted in a mutual understanding of the most 

ao . 
important questions of European pelicy; and that 
hereafter they will act together in maintaining the 
equilibrium. 

Russia.It is said that a recent imperial ukase 
by the Czar removes many of the restrictions here- 
tofore imposed upon foreign merchants, and places 
them upon an equal footing with native merchants. 
Foreigners are also permitted to acquire mova- 
ble or immovable property by purchase, will, or 
donation. 

A letter from St. Petersburg to a Paris paper 
has t!..- following with reference to Syria: 

The recital of the massacres, profanations, and 
atrocities which the Druzes and the Turks have 
committed excites a feeling of complete fury. 
The upper classes are generally indifferent in mat- 
ters of religion, but politics and natioual traditions 
have accustomed them to execrate everyth ng Mo- 
hammedan. All are unanimous in branding with 
reprobation the cruelties of the Turks. Excited 
passions rise with a violence which I never should 
have suspected; at this moment you would 
imagine that every Russian was a fanatic, which 
certainly is not the case, but the old hatred of the 
most skeptical so closely resembles fanaticism that 
one may easily be deceived. There is only one 
wish, or one cry—the Christians must be succored; 
their barbarous oppressors be exterminated ; out- 
raged religion revenged ; and the Turks driven 
out of Europe. The army appears to feel this 
paroxysm of anger even more than the rest of the 
people. 

Switzerland.—The session of the Federal Assem- 
bly has closed, and the long and irritating discus- 
sions on the Savoy question have had no other re- 
sult than to confirm, purely and simply, the powers 
previously conferred on the Federal Council. 

— 

The Japanese Swindle.—The Japanese bills came 
before the Courts on Thursday morning in the 
shape of an application for an mjunction on the 
Mayor and Common Council, restraining them 
from paying the bills passed by the Aldermen. 
Tne argument commenced at noon, The injunc- 





tion was refused. 


News Items.—Newburgh has over 15,000 people. 
Bishop Potter has Yeolined the honor of re- 
election to the Presidency of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Union College, and the Hon. William H. 
Seward has been chosen to succeed him.——The 
King of the Sandwich Islands has recommended 
the English for the Hawaiian language in the State 
schools.——The Japanese war steamer Candinmar- 
rah arrived at Honolulu on the 23d May, and the 
Japanese had been received at court with much at- 
tention. They soon departed for home.——The 
Richmond Examiner states that John Mitchell has 
gone to France at the invitation of the Emperor 
Napoleon, who has conferred upon him some gov- 
ernment appointment. The Philadelphia Budlle- 
tin says, in all portions of Pennsylvania, a crop of 
unusual value has been and is being reaped. The 
quality of wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, etc., is of the 
first class, and the standing corn promises well. 
The New York correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Press says, that among the recent gradu- 
ates from West Point was a son of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, and that the father promised the youth 
$100,000 if he would bring himself among the first 
five or $50,000 if he completed the course at all. 
The son was not the winner of the former prize, 
but received a check for the latter ——The receipts 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions in 
June were $35,028.—The offerings for the Pope 
in the diocese of New York exceed $50,000.—— 
Some twenty or more citizens of Charlestown, 
Mass., all over seventy years of age, went on an 
excursion to Chelsea beach recently. A few sixty- 
fivers, pleaded hard to join, but the stern rejection 
was, they wanted no children on their hands, but 
to be entirely free from care. Three Irish labor- 
ers were killed by sun stroke, in Newburyport, 
Mass., on Wednesday of last week.—_—Rufus Tur- 
ner, of Groton, Mass., having missed sundry chick- 
ens from numerous broods, set a watch for the 
thief, and in a few hours a frog measuring nineteen 
inches in length was found swallowing a chicken 
three weeks old. The Very Rey. Dr. Condhaven, 
a distinguished Catholic revivalist, has come to 
this country on a tour of visitation. He preached 
to a crowded congregation in Philadelphia, last 
Sunday, making a sensation. Two cases of prac- 
tical amalgamation occurred recently in New 
Haven, the brides being white in both cases.—— 
It is now ascertained for a certainty that 566 fraud- 
ulent votes were cast at the election in New Haven 
last Spring. The owners of so many votes cannot 
be traced anywhere.---—“O. K.”—These famous 
cabalistic letters are now used in Tennessee to in- 
dicate preference for Breckinridge and Lane, who 
hail from Oregon and Kentucky. The original 
manuscript of “ Gray's Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” was recently sold at auction, in London, for 
one hundred pounds.—-A census-taker in Maine, 
found in the town of Monson, a girl only fifteen 
years of age, married to a man of fifty-soven.—— 
Ata recent Methodist love-feast at White Plains, 
New York, remarks were made by a son of Van 
Wert, one of the persons who captured Maj. Andre. 
He is now a local preacher. The efforts made 
to restore the Atlantic telegraph cable at New- 
foundland have failed. Many pieces of it had been 
taken up, but it constantly broke, and the effort 
was abandoned. The iron wires were rotten. Tho 
gutta percha and copper wires were as» sound as 
ever. Portions wrapped in tarred yarn were 
sound, the tar and hemp preserving the iron wires 
free from rust. It was also evident that the bottom 
was very uneven—the cable was sometimes buried 
in mud, and at others raised from the bottom by 
intervening rocks. A new edition of “The An- 
nals of the Olden Timo in New York,” is in pre- 
paration by the venerable John I. Watson, who is 
now on a visit to the city for the purpose of com- 
pleting the arrangement of his materials, ete.—— 
The Herald understands that no good title to the | 
old Dutch Church property can bo given to the 
government, and that hence the contemplated pur- 
chase of it has fallen through. The application 
of the trustees of St. Thomas’ church, corner of 
Broadway and Houston streets, New York, to sell | 
their church property for not less than $300,000, 
has been granted, There never before was, in 
any Presidential contest, such a dearth of funds 
among the politicians as in the present one. 
Good! The Wine crop at the West will be two | 
weeks earlier than usual——A_lucky Irish miner, | 
named O'Neill, has discovered diamonds in tho 
black sands of the Ovens district in Australia. | 
The potato rot has made its appearance again | 
in Ireland. Tt is said that Kossuth and his family 
are in Paris. He was much affected by the kind- 
ness shown to his lately deceased sister. A new 
directory of San Francisco is just: published, con- ' 
taining the names of 96,000 men. It is said that | 
the Cranberry crop of Minnesota this year, will ex- | 
ceed that of any previous year. In Massachusetts | 
ithas been injured by the worms.—Rev. Mr. ! 
Sheehan, a Universalist preacher in California, is ; 
the reported bridegroom to whose fortunes are now 
allied the fame, name, and reputation of Mrs. Emma 
Cunningham-Burdell. We wonder whether they | 
are “unequally yoked." Perhaps he is in a fair | 
way, in accordance with his doctrine, to receive ! 
his punishment in this world——Great is the | 
drought in Kansas. Some writers fear a famine. | 
Many are leaving——The New York Journal of 
Commerce says that it is a fact that half the ves- ; 
sels which clear for St. Thomas with regular papers, ; 
go to the little island of the same name in the Bight | 
of Biafra, at the mouth of the Congo River, on , 
the Coast of Africa, instead of going to the West: 
India Isiands of that name. The object is obvi- | 
ous. The Prince of Wales smokes!—so one of , 
those newspaper chaps writes—smokes_ tobacco. : 
A youth of only nineteen. Attend to him, Mr. 
Trask.——The late eclipse having been nearly 
total at Algiers caused great terror among the 
natives. 
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Preaching tc the Slaves—The following is from 
the report for the present year of the Domestic 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion; ° 

Much interest ia felt by many of the pious plant- 
ers for the religious instruction of their servants. 
Application is now before the Board to furnish a 
man to preach to the families of three wealthy 
planters on the shore of Louisiana—the applicants 
offering to pay one thousand dollars per annum for 
his services, furnishing him a house to live in, a 
horse to ride on, and other conveniences. 


fflarriages. 

At Prattsburg, N. Y., by Rev. D. D. Greg- 
ory, July 19, Rev. W. D. Tayuor, Principal of 
Franklin Academy, and Miss Harm 8S, Hayss, 
daughter of Doctor Hayes. 

On the Ist inst. at the residence of the bride’s 
father, by the Rev. Mr. Williams of Cleveland, Rev. 
Grorce D. Horton, of Chaumont and Miss Cargiz 
Ixcersoit, of Constantia, Oswego county. 
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Deaths. 


James Wicks. 
lady of real and substantial worth. 

At Knoxville, Steuben county, N. Y., on 
member of the Presbytery of Bath, and a graduate 
of Union Theological Seminary at New York. He 
was 47 years of age, and leaves a large family to 
mourn his loss. 
copy.) 
SS 

Notices. 








THE REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH, in Twenty-first street near 
Sixth Avenue, Providence Permitting, will remain open for Sab- 
bath Services during the month of August. Morning at 103, Af- 
ternoon at 4 o'clock. Rev. Dr. BETHUNE, the preacher. 





Genesee will convene at oa ——. ong re ue 
Beco esday (the clevent y) of September, at 4 o’cloc 
phew de TIMOTHY SIILLMAN, ” 


P. M. 4 
Dunkirk, August th, 1860. Stated Clerk. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Fox Rivor Presbytery will be 
beld at Omro, on the first Tuesday of September (the 4th), at 7 
o’clock, P. M. J.B. PRESTON, Stated Cierk. 





TARE PRESBYTERY OF OTTAWA will hold its next Annual 
Meeting ut Ottawa, on the 11th day MAUS COU! next, at 7 o’clock, 


P.M. ‘M GOULD, Stated Clerk. 
Somonauk, Ill., Aug. Sth, 1860. 





* THE PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND will moct in Southold, on 
TuceJay, the 28th day of August, at 2 o'clock, P. M., and be opened 
with a sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. John Reid. 

In the evening, the Kev. Ecward Stratton will preach on “ the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Justification.”’ 

Devotional exercises will occupy the first hour, Wedn: sday morn- 
ing, and the free conversatieu on tho State of Relion in the 
churches will foow. prea it evening. 





WHITAKER, Stated Clerk. 
Southold, Aug. 7, 1860. 


, fora physically and mentally, answer. 


In Starkey, N. Y., July 23d, Matuwpa, wife of 
She was a professor of religion, a 


Saturday, July 2ist, 1860, the Rev. H. G. Minzs, a 


(American Presbyterian please 


SYNOD OF GENESEE.—The Annual Mecting of the Synod of 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Fall term will open 
on Wednesday, the 5th September. Stud are req d to be 
promptly on the greund. Those desiring to be taken under the 
care of the Education Society are reminded to bring the required 
testimonials in regard to scholarship, moral and religious charao- 
ter, pecuniary necessity, &c. The general introductory Lecture 
by one of the Professors will be delivered soon after the opening 
of the term. Liberal assistance will be extemded to all students 


whese circumstances require it. 
SAMUEL M. HOPKINS, Clerk. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY in the City of New York.— 
The next academic year in this Institution will commence on Wed- 
nesday, the 12th of September. Furnished rooms in the Seminary 
Building are previded free of charge, for some eighty students ; and 
where the necessity of the case requires it, a moderate allowance 
for room rent will be made to those who cannot obtain rooms in 
the Seminary. Theassignmentof roomsis made on the first day 
of the term. 

Board may be had in the Seminary for $2 25 per week. In ad- 
dition to various facilities for self support, which do not interfere 
with study, students may receive aid from educational funds. 

By order of the Board, 
J. W. McLANE, Recorder. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF MONTROSE wil! meet 
ant, Pa., on Tuesday, the 28th inst., at 2 o’clock 


A. MILLER 
Harford, Pa., Aug. 3, 1860. ; 











at Mount Pleas- 
P.M. 
Stated Clerk. 





A PRESBYTERY —The members of this body are hereby 
notified that copies of the Minutes of the last General Assembly 
are now ready for delivery at the office of the Utica Morning Her- 
ald ; algo at the bookstore of T. W. Soward, 137 Genesee street. 
Copies also of ‘‘ The Relations of the Presbyterian Shurch to tho 


work of Home Migsions.’’ 
; &. W. BRACE, Stated Clerk. 
Utica, July 30, 1860. 
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Business Notices. 











GURNEY’S GALLERY, 
70yY BROADWAY. 

PHOTOGRAPHS Mnished in Oil, Pasted, Water Colors, and India 
Ink. 

IVORYTYPES.—This new and beautiful style of Portraiture is 
ereating quite an excitement in the artistic world. It has all the 
correctness of the plain Photograph, combined with the finish of 
the most delicate miniature on Ivory. 

MINIATURES IN OIL for beauty, delicacy of touch, and finish, 
are unequalled. 


DAGUERREOTYPES in the usual artistic styles. 
J. GURNBY & SON, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIQ@S, 
707 BROADWAY, New York. 


How to Preserve the Teeth. 

Rub them clean every morning with a stiff brush and a little soap, 
rinse the mouth thoroughly with water, then rub them with a dry 
towel ; and instead of eating bread, biscuit,or cake, made with 
common saleratus or soda, get JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERA- 
TUS, the only article of the kind in use harmless to the teeth. See 
that you are not deceived by some worthless imitation in red pa- 
pers. Shun all that do not bear the name of Jamas Pye, 345 
Washington street, New York. 








Davis’ Pain Killer.—lrom the reports of dealers in this 
eity, we think no proprictary medicine has had a larger sale. Its 
valuable properties, as a speedy cure for pain, cannot fail to be 
fonorally appreciated, and no family should be without it in case 
of accident, or sudden attack of dysentery, diarrhaa, cholera mor- 
bus or Asiatic cholora.—Montreal Transcript. 


Who are tho Miserable I—Ict the Dyspeptic, who suf- 
But though he hag drunk 
the vory droga of suffering, rolief exists inthe OxyGenatep Brrrens : 
they are “ a cure for all hia woos,”? Sold everywhere. 





WHEBLER && “WILBON’s 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Wo cannot imagine anything more perfoct.—Hvangelist. 


OMmMce 505 Broadway, Now York. 
Bae Send for a Circular, 


Mot Weather.Prepare for It! 
1CBK PITCHBRS! ICH PITCHERS!! 
A new and beautifulaiyle. Also, a general assortment of elegant 
Plated Goods fer mate. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
WM. 8. MURKAY, 
No, 22 John street (near Nassau), New York. 


MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experiencod nurse and female physician, has a Soothing Syrup 
for children teething, which greatly facilitates the process of 
tocthing, by eoftening the gums, reducing all inflammation, will 
allay all pain, and ts sure to regulate the bowels. Depend upon it, 
mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and health to 
your infants. Perfectly safe in ail cases. 
another columm, 


See advertisement in 





Advertisements. 





CSCoPpPriEes oF 


THE NEW YORK SUN, 


Containing a full Phonographic Report of the speeches of 
MOSES 8. BEACB, 
HENRY WABD BEECHER, 
And others at the 


EDITORIAL BANQUET, 


with which Mr. Beach marked his Retirement from Journalism, 
can be obtained at the office, corner Fulton and Nassau streets. 
Under the direction of Mr. Beach the SUN has attained 


A CIRCULATION 
OF UPWARDS OF 
Sixty Thousand Copies Daily ! 


as will be seen from the following table which exhibits the daily 
average circulation of the SUN for each month of the present 





' year. The absolute correctness of the figures is guaranteed by the 


publisher and may be verified by any person who will avail him- 
self of the ample facilities always open for the purpose. 


AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION FOR 1860 : 
60,395 Copies. 
64,362 
63,802 
63,943 
62,282 
63,760 
62,748 


January 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 

An average for the year thus far of 


63,042 COPIES DAILY!! 

The capacities of existing machinery for printing morning jour 
pals are BXBAUSTED by this immense demand ; but it is expected 
that new improvements will goon enable the SUN to meet a «till 
wider demand, while holding open its columns to the latest news 
of the morning. 

As tho oldest of the penny dailies, the SUN has attaiued a posi- 
tion and influence which it is the purpose of the present managors 
to maintain, while they will devote tho entire resources of the 
paper to improving it as they find opportunities, and making it still 
more worthy of public favor. 


WILLIAM C, CHURCH, 


PUBLISHER. 


Send for our Catalogue ! 








Cattle, all kinds of domestic animals, ets., etc., sent free to any 


address. 
SAXTON & BARKER, 
Agricultural Book Publishers, and Proprieto¥® 
of the YORTICULTURKIST, 
: 25 Park Row, New York. 
PACKER COLLEGHITE tNsTITUTE, 
° Brooklyn Heights, L. I. 


‘the Fall Term of this Institution will commence on 


Wednesday, Sept. 12th, 





of the subscribers. 
A. B. BAYLIS, 
J. SULLIVAN THORNE, 
CYKUs P. SMILH, 


Committee 


j 


on 
Instruction. 


the family of Prof. Eaton, adjoining the Institution, 





Instruction in Music. 


few pupils in Brooklyn, to instruct on the Piano. 
be willing to make au engagement as Soprano singer in a church 
choir. Address, with full particulars, 

Miss N., Evanceuist Office. 





Te®NCIL PLA'tES with INK and BRUSH for marking cloth- 
ing; also business pilates, cut w order. Samples sent, post- 
paid, w any address. GEORGE B. BRIGDON, 
Norwich, Coun. 





A Parisian Lady 


OF SUPERIOR ATTAINMENTS in her own language, who could al- 
80 teach the rudiments of music and the preliminary branches of 
Lnglish, desires a situation in a schoo) or family. Would accepta 
home for Ler services during the Suramer mon 
Address INSTRUCTRESS, 
Evangelist Office, No. 5 Beekman st., N. ¥ 


A Graduate, 


Who has pursced the full course of study, with much credit, in 
one of the best schoois in this city, desires a situation to teach. 
Would prefer some position in the middie, Weetein, or Northern 
part of the State ; feels herself competent to fli any situation as 
Teacher in which Providence may place her. 

Please addres MISS B., Conesyilie, N. Y. 











LU KINDS OF AGRICULTURA!. BOOKS, includ- 
ing works on Farming, Gardeniag, Fruits, Flowers, Horses, 


Application for admission may be made to the Principal, A. 
CRITTENDEN, Esq., Prof. Eaton, 115 Jarolamen street, or either 


Young Ladies from abread will find ample accommodations in 


A Lady of superior Musical Education is desirous of obtaining a 
She would aiso 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


THE TEACHINGS 


- OF 


Patriots and Statesmen, 


THE “FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC” 


SLAVERY 


—_. 


“ Fiat Justitia.” 


—_——- 


A Great National Work—every man who votes, or expects to 
vote, should BuY and READ it ; it is nota partisan book, but a com- 
pilation from the reports of Debates, and from other reliable 
sources, of the Speeches of the ‘‘ Founders of the Republic’ on 
the question of Slavery, showing their opinions thereon, as ex- 
preesed in the Congress of the Confoderation in convention to form 
the Constitution, and in the seVeral State Conventions to ratify the 
same. 


A distinguished feature of the discussions are the Speeches of 


MADISON, 
RANDOLPH, 
DR. FRANKLIN, 
RUTLEDGE, 
LIVINGSTON, 
ROGER SHERMAN, 
ELLSWORTH, 
PATRICK HENRY, 
MASON, 
PINCKNEY, 
LOWNDES, 


and in short, all those men of the Revolutionary times, renowned 
alike for their patriotism, statesmanship, and virtues. It will in- 
clude the HISTORY of the ORDINANCE of 1787, by Peter Force, 
Faq., the great congressional compiler—the only authentic ac- 
count of that famous Ordinance ever published. The slavery agli- 
tation is then traced in its various phases, in Congress, from 1790 
to 1850, and the opinions (gathered from the Speeches and Letters) 
of 


JEFFERSON, 
MADISON, 
MONROE, 
ILARRISON, 
PINCKNEY, 
JOUN QUINCY ADAMS, 
CLAY, 
CALHOUN, 
BENTON, 
WEBSTER, 
SILAS WRIGHT, and 
MARCY, 


as well as eminent living Statesmen, are accurately compiled. 
It will also contain the Dred Scott and other decisions of the 
Courts upon the Slave Question, the great speech of ALEX4xDER 
Hamitroy advocating Monarchical Government ; aleo his plan of 
Government ; the Inangural Addresses of WasHIxGrox, ADams, JEr- 
Ferson, and Mapisoy, and the Farewell Addresses of Wasuixcroy 
and Jackson. 

It is not designed for a partisan book ; Dut as all parties claim 
to represent the views of the ‘‘ Faruers of the Rervsiic’’ on the 
SLAVERY QUESTION, the object of the ComprLation is rather to show 
what those views were, and what construction the eminent states- 
men of the country have given the Constitution, from the period 
of its adoption to the Repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854. 

This volume is the enly work of the kind published, and should 
be in tho hands of all who wish a history of this all-absorbing 
question. 


FROM MANY NOTICES OF THE PRESS, OF ALL PAR- 
TIES, WE TAKE THE FOLLOWING: 

We would advise every one who takes an interest and would 
judge justly as to the question which, for many years has most 
absorbed our politics, to buy this book. It contains a well 
arranged pyramid of facts as regards action and opinion on this 
point, from the foundation of the government up to near the Ist of 
July, 1860. The acts and sentiments of the founders of the Con- 
stitution, and of all the succeeding conventions, congresses, presi- 
dents, orators, and statesmen, are fairly and fully produced, we 
think, in this volume of 495 pages. His work is a clear, full ab- 
stract of past opinion on this subject.—Philadelphia North Amer- 
wan. 

It is a most valuable text-book for politicians and all who would 
be well informed on the topics of the day.— Yates County Chronicle, 
Penn Yan, New York. 

This volume of little less than five hundred pages, in fact, con- 
tains an amount of information that heretofore could only be ob- 
tained by ransacking scores of volumes. Every man, who takes 
any interest in the political history of this country—of whatever 
complexion his opinions may be—should procure a copy of this 
admirable work. .As a book of reference it will prove invaluable. 
-—Evening Argus, Philadelphia. 

The last ten years have not produced a more valuable book, and 
it should be in the hands of every citizon.— West Winsted Hera’ ‘aby 
West Winsted, Conn. 

It relates to a subject of vital interest to the Wiuole people, and 
places within the reach of every intelligcut man and woman the 
opinions of the founders of our Government upon that subject—the 


GET THE BEST. 


—_— 


Webster's 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


Nine Thousand to Ten Thou i Vooa: 
. e sand NEW WO: 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. Goodrich “wee ae 


Table giving PRONUNCIATION 
NUD N OF NAMES of 8000 distinguished 


persons of modern times, 
Peculiar use of WORDS AND TERMS 
) IN THE BIBLE ith ether 
new features, together witb all the matter > senting ao 
In One Volume of 1750 Pages. Price $6 50 “i 

Gold by all Booksellers. 3 


_—__ 


In Getting Webster You « Get the Best,» 
. 


1—In Amount of MATTER.—It contai sal 
other published. ne one-sixth more than any 


2—In its VOCABULARY.—It contains y, 
eurrent words not found in axy OTHER heme iiwas, 


2—In its DEFINITIONS.—‘‘ Webster is the best Defining Dietion- 
ary.” —JN. F. Observer, and general testimony. s 


4—In its ETYMOLOGY.—“ On this ground it 
rivalled, but alone.”’—North American — ead 
5—In PRONUNCIATION.—‘ Is received as supreme auther 
for the origin, spelling, pronunciation, meaning, and use of w 

by seven-eighths of the people of the United States.” —Fivg 
pals of Acad in Washington, April, 1860. 


6—In ORTHOGRAPHY.— It is almost universally r 
in our schools as the standard of orthography and pan Miter | 
Stale of 





poet H. Van Dyck, Superintendent Public Instruction 

ork. 

‘Its Orthography has gradually come to be settled upon as au- 

thoritative by a large majority of American authors and publisi- 

ers.’ — Washington Evening Star, April, 1860. 

7—In SYNONYMS.—“‘ We regard this last monograph by Pref. 

Goodrich [the Synonyms in Webster’s Pictorial] as the best en the 

subject.”’—Prof. Gipss, in the New Englander for May.—Prof. 
United 


Gibbs is as good an authority on thi i 
pce g ity on this point as any in the 


8—In PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS.—“ The eighty 
lustrations, comparable in fineness to those of Bank 
worth the price of the book.”"—Ch. Herald. 

9—In PRICE.—No volume, save the 
low, considering quantity of matter, 


es ef H- 
Otes, are 


Bible, is probably sold so 
and literary labor embodied. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 
PUBLISHERS. 





“ The turnpike road to people’s hearts I find, 
Lies through their mouths, or I mistake mankind.”? 
Woroors. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
Old or young, should buy and read 
Mrs. CORNELIUS’S 


Young Housekeeper’s Friend 
AND 


ECONOMICAL COOK BOOK, 
If they desire to excel in good cooking. 
“The genius of a dish some justly taste, 
And eat their way to fame.”—[Youne. 


Mrs. CORNELIUS’S COOK BOOK has received unqualified praise 
as the best, on account of the excellency, and, what to families in 
moderate circumstances is very y, the y of its re 
ceipts. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the retail price. 

1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 





BROWN & TAGGARD, 
Publishers, Boster. 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 
I. & M. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS 
CHRONOMETER MAKERS TO THE ROYAL Navy. 
For Sale by 


J. H. BRADBURY, 
19 Maiden Lane, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 

MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE TIME KEEPERS. 

Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by 
J. H. Bradbury. A large assortment of English GOLD and &IL- 
VER WATCHES of every description always on hand. 








SPALDING’S 


PREPARED GLUE. 


The most valuable substitute for the old-fashioned glue-pot yet > 
troduced—a perfect gem in ite line, and worthy a plece in every 
bousebold. The rapidity with which anything can be mended, 
and the tenacity with which the parts remain united, is raly 
wonderful. 


Do Not Fail to Buy a Bottle. 
IT WILL SAVE YoU 
$100 IN CASH. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
o. Spaliding & Co., 
48 Cedar street, New York. 


Ladd, Webster & Co. 
SEWING MACHINE 


Has taken the First Premium at the following 
Fairs: 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. Philadelphia, 





NEW YORK STATE FAIR. Albany. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. Louisville, 


MARYLAND STATE FAIR. Pialtimore. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY ‘arr, Pittsburgh. 


BOURBON COUNY FAIR. Paris, Ky. 


LUZERNE “OQUNTY FAIR. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


SE 4BOARD AGRICULTURAL FAIR. Norfolk, Va. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CQ,, 


No. 500 Broadway, 





wholo constituting a very admirable and succinct history of 
slavery in the United States.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Mr. Chase has shown industry, tact, and impartiality in this 
compilation, which ig full and instructive, without being tedious or 
bulky. Tho reader bas, in a single volume, the views for and 
against slavery of the leading lights in this country, from the 
formation of the Constitution. At this crisis, when political excite- 
ment runs high, such a work as this is almost invaluable.—Press, 
Phiiadelphia. 

Ii is simply what it purports to be—a history of the Slavery 
Question—ene that should be in the hands of every intelligent cit- 
izen. 

As an indigation of tho value the public have already placed 
upen this work, wo may remark that although issued within tho 
past ten days, the first edition (which was a Jarge one) has 
already been exhausted —Luzerne Union. 


The book is written in no partisan spirit. It aims simply to 
present the facts in view of which each reader may form a judg- 
ment fer himself. The facts are gleaned from sources many of 
which are elsewhere difficult of access. It will be found a volume 
appropriate and acceptable at the present crisis to many thou 
gands of our citizens, while it is also of permanent historical value. 
—The Evangelist, New York. ‘ ¥ 

It is certainly important, at tho present juncture, that every one 
should be well informed on this aubject. We therefore say, this is 
a timely and exceedingly important work.— United Slates Journal, 
New York. 

Best among the many compilations of political history, which 
the recent enlarged discussions of the slavery question have 
brought out, is the volume of ‘‘ Teachings of Patriots and States- 
men, or the Founders of the Republic on Slavery,” published in 
Philadelpbia by J. W. Bradley. Altogether, it is the best compact 
source we know of for studying up the great question of the na- 
tion, past, present, and future.—Springfleld (Mass.) Republican 

It is well calculated to put the people in possession of the great 
outlines of thought which shaped our political institutions. 

Hon, GEO. W. WOODWARD, 
Of the Supreme Court, Pennsylvania. 


This work is having an immense sale, and agents can make more 
on it, than any other book now published. The book contains 
more mater than most books selling for $1 25, but wishing to sell 
a large number in ashort time, we have put the price at $1. 
Specimen copies will be sent by mail, on receipt of retail price, 


J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 





New Yoru. 








THE Cosr 
ca iv be ¥ 
AND STUMPS. Asa portable power, operatedi by ppm He b 
or by @ span, or a yoke of oxen, it is the best yet known for lifting 
heavy bodies, removing buildings, quarrying rocks, and y; s 
other purposes. Its weight, mostly of wrought iron, is hahaa 
ton ; but being in separate parts, it is handled with’ ease, dened 
’ 
from 





compactly for transportation, and removed e itiou 

place to place. Simpie in construction, it seldom sete a of 

der, can be repaired by any blacksmith, and itg applicati 7 
learned in one hour by the moat ordinary laborer OF re ag 
already sold, not one is known to have failed of givin ae = 
tion. Buyers uniformly declare it to be time-saving p> He — 
MONEY-SAVING, an esseutial FORERUNNER of the mowe) and the rene: 
or. Fora circular, with cuts, tull descriptions and instructions 


for use, apply to 
W. W. WILLIS, 185 WATER STREET, N.Y. 
IANOS MELODEORS AL RE 
_ ORGANS, and ‘all kinds of MUMCa INSTRUM | 
MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchan 
= waaea — — Second-hand Pianos at great oe = 
rom $25 to . Pianos and Melodeons to arealon, 
if purebased. Monthly payments received Pay aprohogy : 


HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 233 Broadway. 


West Troy Bell Foundry. 
[ESTABLISHED 1826.) 


4 a SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and have con- 
- ly gi mon an Teenartenens of their 
poe ger Bo Belle tn tory, Steamboat, Plantatien 


) eunted with ‘‘ Meneely’ 
a Yoke,” b ne Hammer, Chgper ‘arene 
le ing complete i ringing. 
All belis warranted. For further information on o" 

4. MENEELY’S Sons, 


West Troy, Albany county, New York. 














Sands’ Sarsaparilia, 
THE BEST TEST IS EXPERIENCE. 


The voluntary testi of th ds whoowe thoir reetoration 
to health, to this celebrated remedy ; proves, that for the Seref- 
ulous, the blotched, pimpled, and disfigured ; the from 
Tumors, cancers, an avscesses ; the victims of diseased livers ; 
for the Dyspeptic and enfeebled, there is now hope. Jt gives toné 
and energy tw the powers of nature, by purifyivg the vital Buid, 
Regenerating the Con tituticn, 

and dispelling diseased action, thus yee ig 

i an 
Vegetable, no suyteaeant symptoms are lft bebind after eure ; and 
the most delicate persons may take it at any time with perfect 
‘et, 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggista 100 Fulton 








No. 48 North Fourth atreet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


street, New York. 


For sale also by druggists generally. 
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THE WORD OF THE LORD 
TRANSLATED BY CATHARINE WINKWORTH. 


Thy word, 0 Lord, like gentle dews, 
‘alls soft on hearts that eva 
en, ne’er re: 
Lord, to thy garg balm of thine. 
Watered from thee, 
Let every tree 
Put forth and blossom to thy praise, 
And bear much fruit in after days. 


Thy word is like a flaming sword, 
A wedge that cleaveth stone ; 
Keen as a fire, so burns thy word, 
And pierceth flesh and bone. 
Let it go forth 

O’er all the earth, 
To purify all hearts within, — 
And shatter all the might of sin. 


Thy word, a wondrous morning star, 
n pilgrim’s hearts doth rise, 
Leads to their Lord, who dwell afar, 

And makes the simple wise. 
Let not its light 
E’er sink in night, 
But still on every spirit shine, 
That none may miss thy light divine. 


Religions Reading. 


[For Taz EvaNnGELst.] 
HOW TO GET RID OF AN OLD MINISTER. 


Some people have queer notions about pasto- 
ral relations. The idea is sometimes held out 
that, where a minister-has spent the vigor of 
life ia efforts to strengthen and build up a 
church, and that too on a salary inadequate to 
his support,.the church ought to be indulgent 
towards him as old age approaches, procure him 
a colleague if they deem it necessary, or invite 
him to retire on a comfortable annuity. But 
such ideas as the above are altogether too puri- 
tanical and old-fashioned for these times. We 
are wiser than offr fathers were. People that 
have such ideas, look only on one side. They 
don’t consider the benefits-which a church and 
society derive from changing an old minister for 
@ young one—from getting rid of a burden and 
getting something valuable and attractive in its 
place. 

I once knew a church that had the misfortune 
to have a pastor somewhat advanced in life, and 
whom some of the members wanted to swap off 
for @ young one. They hardly knew how to 
come at it, but finally adopted the following 
resolation : 


Resolwed, That it is for the glory of God, and the interests of 
religion in this community, that there be a change of pastors. 

















“ Well,” says the reader, “that pastor must 
have been guilty of some shameful immorality, if 
he was such an incubus that the glory of God 
and the good of community demanded his 
removal?” No, nothing of the kind was pre- 
tended. He stood as high for morality as any 

_man in the town or county. 

“Well, then, he must have been irritable, or 
overbearing, or uncivil in his intercourse with 
the people?” Not peculiarlyso. No complaint 
was made on that score. 

“Then, he must have been inactive, and his 
ministerial labors productive of but little fruit ?” 
On the contrary, he is said to have preached 
oftener, and to have had more revivals of relig- 
ion, and greater additions to his church, in“ pro- 
portion to the population, than any other minis- 
ter in the county. 

“The church, then, must have diminished in 
number, during his ministry?” This was pre- 
tended by those who wanted a change. But the 
fact was, as I have been credibly informed, the 
church was larger by more than one-fifth, at the 
time of his dismission, than it was when he was 
settled. 

“He must, then, have been unsound in doc- 
trine?” This was not pretended. Nor was 
there any fault found with him because of a want 
of sympathy with respect to Temperance, Moral 
Reform, and Anti-slavery. 

“Well, then, he must have been so unpopular 
as to run the society in debt?” Instead of that, 
be actually procured several hundred dollars 
from abroad, by hard personal labors, by which 
the society was freed from debt. 

“Why, then, was he such an incubus that the 
church voted that the glory of God and the 
good of the community required his removal ?” 

Well, as far as the true cause could be ascer- 
tained, it was simply this : A few leading mem- 
bers of the Church wanted achange ; and want- 
ing a change, they went to work in an underhand 
way, and the thing was done. They professed 
to be disinterested and unselfish. They had 
nothing at all against their pastor, but they 
wanted to benefit the church, and to do this they 
must get rid of the minister, whom they all liked, 
and try another. The result has proved that 
they were wise, far-seeing men. No sooner is 
the old minister dismissed, than there is a resur- 





rection of all good things. Judging from the 
new subscription list, the property of the Society 
is more than doubled in value at once. The 
Society, which before was just able to live, and 
hardly that, is now able to paint their thurch 
(and it ‘needed it), and buy land, and build a 
parsonage, and increase the amount to be paid 
for preaching sixty per cent. And this change 
was as life from the dead to the ladies also. 
Though most of these had, for a score of years, 
hain as dormant, as to aiding a sewing society, 
as an Antediluvian toad incased in primitive 
rock, this beneficent change has blown upon the 
adamantine incasement, and out they spring to 
life and activity. Some of the Church seem as 
much elated by the change as Haman was by 
his invitation to Queen Hsther’s banquet. But 
as in his case, there are one or two drawbacks 
to their perfect happiness. In the first place, 
there is that Mordecai of a conscience which keeps 
asking them whether they have done their duty 
to their old minister? And in the second place, 
the Lord so ordered it, that their old minister 
did not occupy & parsonage, which must be 
cleared for a new comer, but lived in his own 
house, so that it was not as easy to get rid of his 
family as it was to getrid of him. The sight of 
them, under the circumstances of the case, af- 
fords them no comfort. 

Now you can see, Messrs. Editors, that if said 
Charch had paid their old minister a decent sum 
for allowing himself to be dismissed without put- 
ting obstacles in the way (as some of them semi- 
Officially suggested that they would do), they 
would not have been so able to do all these 


other important and necessary things. You see, 
therefore, that a Church is a great deal better 
off when it has got rid of its old minister. To 
be sure, people will talk, and the Church must 
expeet that ouisiders will say, or insinuate hard 
things about them. They must expect that un- 
der circumstances like these, people will say it 
was unfair and mean for a Church to wear out a 
minister with hard work and an inadequate sup- 
port, and then send him adrift in his old age to 
pick up crumbs here and there “ if he can 
find them.” But they must learn to bear such 
things, consoling themselves, perhaps, with what 
their Saviour says to those who “ are persecuted 
for righteousness sake.” You know it is theduty 
of folks to provide for their own ; anda Church, 
like an individual, should look out for number 


one. Historian. 
ee 


[For Tas EvANGEuST.] 
AN HOUR WITH THE MASTER IN HIS 
ORDINANCES. 

Permit me to mention a blessed season of re- 
freshing I was permitted to enjoy a few days 
since, at the house of George Douglas, Esq., 
Douglas Farm, L.J. Four clergymen of differ- 
ent Evangelical denominations providentially met 
at this place, and spent the day with him. 
A pious Quakeress, long an inmate of the fam- 
ily, and who had evidently been baptized with 
the Spirit of God, received at this time the ex- 
ternal ordinance of Baptism, and also for the 
first time partook of the emblems of a Saviour’s 
dying love. While that portion of Scripture was 
being read which refers to Philip and the eunuch, 
Mr. Douglas, impelled, doubtless, by the same 
Spirit which directed Philip to the chariot, turn- 
ed to this lady and said, “ You have been bap- 
tized with the Holy Spirit, what doth hinder 
you from being baptized with water?” Witha 
countenance all radiant with the love of Christ, 
she replied, ‘I have long been impressed that 
such was my duty, and have made up my mind, 
as soon as an opportunity shall present itself, to 
receive the ordinance.” With the utterance of 
these words silence reigned for a time, but the 
still small voice was speaking to each heart 
present. God was there of a truth. 

At the ncontide hour this lady was baptized 
by that faithful servant of his Master, the Rev. 
Mr. Neander, of Williamsburgh, the oldest cler- 
gyman present. We all then united in com- 
memorating the love of him who died to redeem 
us. It was a very solemn and blessed hour of 
communion with Jesus and with eachother. At 
the close of the service the lady herself remark- 
ed, ‘‘ That it was the happiest hour she had ever 
spent in her life. That the love of Christ was 
truly precious to her soul.” 

Two or three providential circumstances con- 
spired to render this a memorable occasion. 
There were just twelve present—all, we trust, 
disciples. Six different nations were represent- 
ed there, but Christ was recognized as King 
over all. There were six denominations also 
represented ; a communion of saints truly, but 
all were one in Christ Jesus. In all this I 
thought I saw more clearly than ever, that God 
intends to unite nations as well as denominations 
together in Christ Jesus. Not that denomina- 
tions or nations are ever to fully unite in the use 
of the same forms of worship, or government, but 
all will be united to Christ who is head over all. 
The above scene looked to me to be a beautiful 
type of that day—when minor differences may 
exist, and yet all be one in Christ—when every 
partition wall shall cramble before the power of 
love, and Christ be all in all. When, 


* Jew and Gentile, bond and free, 
Are one in Christ their head.” 


The Lord hasten it in His time. 
Cuar.es C. Goss. 


(Yor Tag EVANGELIST. 
CHRISTIAN GENTLENESS. 


The Influence of Gentleness on Social Inter- 
course. 


That our usefulness and happiness depend 
on the confidence and esteem of o‘hers, is too 
obvious to needremark. Whatever tends to se- 
cure these, is of much importance. Both are some- 
times lost for the want of this Gospel gentleness. 
To employ a manner of address or conduct 
wkich is harsh, hasty, and passionate, weakens 
confidence in what we say or do, and leads 
others to mistrust our ability or integrity. Our 
counsels make little impression, however honest 
or judicious they may be. The apology is some- 
times made for such that “ the harshness, &c., is 
natural, and not the effect of unsocial or unkind 
feelings.” To some extent this apology is admis- 
sible, perhaps. But the same person can be gen- 
tle and kiad, and manifest it in the same way 
others do, in acts, tones of voice, mildness of 
manner, whenever there is a disposition. 

In families, sometimes, this peculiarity here 
condemned, is engendered among the children 
by the parents, who practice severity and coarse- 
ness of language themselves to each other, or 
their neighbors. The “wills” and the “ wonts,” 
“shalls” and “shants,” are terms which ought 
to be avoided in families as much as possible, 
and in all the intercourse of society. They are 
palpable violations of the law of gentleness, 
which Christianity inculeates. The Spirit of 
God is opposed to asperity, and produces love, 
peace, patience, goodness, &c. The language of 
the lips will be accordingly. These affections 
expressed will awaken in others similar emotions 
by the law of sympathy, and consequently pro- 
mote harmony of feeling and the bond of friend- 
ship among all, and of Christian fellowship 
among Christians. 

In differences of opinions aud interests, the 
practice of this virtue, gentleness, is very impor- 
tant. These differences are of common occur- 
rence, and separate very friends, in many in- 
stances involving vexatious and expensive liti- 
gations. A few soft words would generally 
prevent such results, and lead to friendly efforts 
to adjust them. It is the voice of love and 
peace flowing out through all the outward man, 
in language, features, tones, and gestures. Truly 
has the wise man said, “‘A soft answer turneth 
away wratn.” How needless, then, as well as 
hurtful, are those evils which flow from rash 
and unkind expressions among neighbors, and 
even among professing Christians! The Spirit 
of Christ dictates a more excellent way. In 
religious differences, especially, this Christian 





grace should be very prominent. As these take 


a stronger hold on the conscience, and religious 
matters are more important than all others, 
there is greater tenacity in adhering to opinions, 
and more resistance when opposed. Christians 
do honestly differ, but their sincerity is often 
evinced, and sometimes the truthfulness of their 
positions, by the manner as well as matter of 
their discussions. It is a melancholy feature of 
religious controversies, in the past and even in 
the present age of intellectual and moral im- 
provement, that so little of the Spirit of the 
meek and gentle Saviour pervades their investi- 
gations. It not only hinders the progress of 
truth, but widens the chasm, already too wide, 
between those whose religious divergencies are 
small. 

That Christian gentleness which shrinks at 
giving unnecessary pain, alienating affection, ér 
retarding the hopeful progress of Christian 
union, which tRrows a charm over all the other 
attributes of character, and commends the relig- 
ion of Christ to the world, is so uncongenial with 
the exasperated spirit that it is often spurned 
as too tame, or equivalent to a concession of 
error in faith or practice. The spirit of some 
periodicals is preferred, whose contents are 
largely spiced with sharp denunciatory epithets 
on those who differ from them in theological 
speculations or philanthropic measures. 

The dawn of a better day, however, is com- 
mencing. Those systems of a false Christianity, 
and that exclusivism among the disciples of a 
true one, which refuses to recognize all Evan- 
gelical churches as the Churches of Christ, 
standing oof from all those efforts which a 
united and common Christianity should make 
against the common foe, are giving way, and we 
begin to witness a Christian courtesy which 
respects their various views of duty and doctrine. 

R. D. 


Jordan, July, 1860. 
oe 
HE KNOWETH OUR FRAME, 
Thou who didst form us with mysterious powers, 
Didst give a conscious soul, and call it ours. 
Tis thou alone who know’ st the strife within ; 
Thou’lt kindly judge, nor name each weakness sin. 
Thou art not man, who only sees in part, 
Yet deals unsparing with a brother’s heart ; 
For thou look’st in upon the struggling throng 
That war—the good with ill—the weak with strong. 
And those thy hand hath wrought of finer frame, 
What gricfs o’ erthrow the mind, thou wilt not blame. 
‘¢Tt is enough,’’ thou’lt say, and pity show ; 
“Thy pain shall turn to joy, thou child of woe! 
Thy heart find rest—thy dark mind clear away, 
And thou sit in the peace of Heaven’s calm day.’’ 


OUR PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
BY REY. MR. 8PURGEON, 


The last point’ is one upon which I would 
briefly but very earnestly preach to myself and 
to all here assembled. If it be true, and I am 
sure it is, that the healthiness of the Church at 
home is vitally connected with the success of the 
Word of God as preached abroad, then, dear 
brothers and sisters, let us remember that it 
must have also a connection with our own per- 
sonal standing in the sight of God. Truth is 
like the erystal, which retains its shape even 
though it be broken almost to an invisible atom. 
Aud so the truth that our success depends upon 
the whole Church is equally sure, when we bring 


rit down to this, that our success in a measure 


depends upon the vitality, healthiness, and god- 
liness of each individual. If you were as a 
Christian, my brother, a separate and a distinct 
organism—a body entirely separated from every 
one else—you might be never so sick and no one 
else would suffer ; but you are notso. Remem- 
ber that you are a member of His body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones ; and we hold it to be a 
precious fact, if one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer ; that if one member rejoice, all the 
members share the joy. Must it not equally be 
true, that if one member be unhealthy, the un- 
healthiness of that member does to a degree 
taint the whole? The Church had all things 
common in the Apostles’ days in temporals ; to 
this day she has all things common in spirituals, 
We all draw from the same treasury ; on the 
other hand we ought to contribute to the same. 
If you contribute less, there is the less in the 
treasury ; if your efforts be more feeble than they 
should be, the efforts of the whole Church are 
the feebler. Depend upon it, if there be no elec- 
tric unions between man and man, there are such 
spiritual unions that the thoughts, acts, and 
words of any one man do in a degree, however 
inappreciable to our senses, affect the deeds and 
actions of every living man, and perhaps of 
every man that ever shall live to the end of this 
earthly dispensation. 

Look, then, ye cold, ye careless cnes, look ye 
on this—ye are not clear, ye have helped to 
spoil the Church. Next time ye go abroad to 
find fault, remember that you share in the cause 
of that fault. Next time you mourn the 
Church’s prayerlessness, remember that it is 
your own prayerlessuess that helps to make up 
the bulk of the Church’s lack. Next time you 
would complain of any minister’s dulness, or of 
any Church’s want of energy, O! reflect, it is 
your own dulness, your own want of energy, that 
helps to swell the rolling tide. If every man 
mended one, all would be mended ; if every man 
had but one soul stirred, and that soul his own, 
the whole Church would be stirred up. If it 
were possible for every member of the Church to 
be sound, how could there any part of the body 
be sick? If every individual were what he 
should be, how could there be any complaints? 

We have grown iato the habit of praying for 
the Church as if she were a colossal culprit, 
which we should tie up, and then take the ten- 
thonged whip of the law and pull off thongful 
after thongful of the quivering flesh, while the 
real culprit is escaping, namely—oursel ves—our 
ownndividual selves. I do feel more and more 
the necessity of looking at the souls of men in 
the light of my own responsibility tothem. I do 
not want to look at the maps sometimes publish- 
ed by the Society, with red and green marks, 
showing where there is light. I like to look at, 
and have a map where I have been a light. I 
would rather look at London, not in the light of 
what any particular society or its agency can do 
for it, but in the light of what J can do for it ; 
and so each of you ought to look on his fellow- 
men. No society ever thought of taking your 
responsibility on itself ; if it did so, or if you ever 
thought so, you have been both mistaken. Re- 
sponsibilities to God for the souls of men is cast 
on each one of us; and no contribution, however 
liberal, can ever shield us from the obligation. 
We must stand, each man for himself, and hear 
the ‘‘ Well done good and faithful servant,” or 
else “‘ Thou wicked and slothful servant.” 

—_—_j——————. 


Tovcnine IncipEnt.—We recently heard of a 
remarkable and touching story of a little boy, 
the son of a gentleman in an adjoining county. 
His age is twelve or thirteen. He is an inter- 
esting, promising young lad. One day during 
the past Winter he failed to rise in the morning 
as early as usual. At length his father went 
into the room where he lay, and asked him why 
he did not get up. He said it seemed dark yet, 
and he was waiting for daylight. His father re- 
tired, but the boy did not make his appearance 





for some time ; he returned and said a second 





time, “My son, why don’t you getup?” He 
replied, “ Father,-is it daylight?” ‘“ Yes, long 
ago.” “Then father,” the little fellow said, “ I 
am blind,” and so it was. 

His sight was gone. 

In a short time his father took him to Nash- 
ville, to get the benefit of the medical profession 
there, but none of the physicians could do any- 
thing for him, and happily made no experiments 
on his eyes. Some ladies in the family of his 
father’s acquaintance sought to cheer him in his 
affliction, and one night proposed to take him to 
the opera that he might hear the music and 
singing. He went, and was delighted. In the 
course of the performance, all at once he leaped 
up, threw his arms around his father’s neck, and 
screamed with ecstacy, ‘““O! father, I can see ! 
Ican see!” His sight had instantly returned. 
And since that he has retained it in full vigor, 
except that under excitement there is sometimes 
a transient dimness of vision. The case is one 
of a remarkable and singular character.— Pres- 
bylerian. 

~~ 


IRRESPONSIBLE CHRISTIANS. 


These terms sound like a contradiction. The 
adjective seems to belong to a different family 
from the noun. It is a misallianee. One of 
those unequal yokes, against which the Apostle 
Paul and good sense have always protested, but 
nevertheless such a marriage as not unfrequently 
takes place in a world made up of “ the sons of 
God,” and “the daughters of men.” But what 
is an irresponsible Christian ? 

First. He is a Christian who assumes for him- 
self no responsibility to attain to the fulness of 
the stature of Jesus Christ. He does not feel 
interest enough in godliness to select evena 
standard. He neither runs, nor walks, nor 
stands in the way of life-—he merely drifts, and, 
like all drift-wood, in high water, he is in the 
middle of the stream; and in low water he 
hangs on a sand-bar, or clings to the shore, or 
most likely sticks in the mud, all-begrimmed, 
waiting to be washed off, and floated onward by 
the next swelling,—in all likeliheod, ‘the swell- 
ing of Jordan,” which will at last launch him 
on the sluggish tide of the Dead Sea. 

Second. ‘he irresponsible Christian holds him- 


| self bound by no general obligation ‘ to do good 


to all men, especially those of the household of 
faith.” Objects outside of himself sit lightly on 
his conscience. When appealed to for such ob- 
jects, his secret speech is, ‘What business have 
they to bring their wants here? Why don’t 
they make collections at home?” He does not 
realize that all Christians belong to the same 
body, and are members one of another, 
and that one of these members is suffering 
in Ireland or Persia no more excuses us from 
aiding and comforting him than the absence of 
a child from the homestead cuts off his right or 
our duty to ‘help him. An irresponsible Chris- 
tians often gets to these hard principles of con- 
duct by calling himself a Methodist or Presby- 
terian, and then calling Methodists and Presby- 
terians ‘those of his own household,”—a kind 
of logic which neither Paul nor Christ deemed 
valid, but rather otherwise. 

A third class of irresponsible Christians are 
made after even a smaller pattern. They join 
the Church asa politician joins a party. They 
are not born into it. There is no community of 
life and no communion of spirit between them, 
They are a sort of camp followers or suttlers, 
hoping for victory and plunder, and in times of 
peace or murching, ‘ selling provisions axd liquor’ 
to such of the Lord’s host, who, like themselves, 
follow godliness for gain; persons to whom 
“the loaves and fishes,” and not the miracles of 
Christ, are proofs that religion is a good thing. 

A fourth kind of irresponsible Christian, is 
the man who takes no interest in the Prayer- 
meeting of his church. Whether it prospers, or 
declines, or dies, he does not care. He does not 
inquire whether it is well or ill attended. You 
cannot count on him for anything in that direc- 
tion. So little sense of obligation have some 
Christians upon this point, that from one end of 
the year to the other they‘never are seen at 
Prayer-meeting. I wonder whether any such 
will read these thoughts. _Many,—perhaps most 
—of them, we know, will not, for they do not 
feel any responsibility about taking or reading 
a religious paper. 

Another kind of irresponsibile Christians are 
those who assume no obligations to sustain a 
Chureh beyond renting a pew for their family, 
and perhaps regularly occupying it on the Sab- 
bath. If there is any work to be done for the 
Sabbath school, or for the poor, or the stranger, 
they always execuse themselves, until at last, 
from the delicacy which such indifference begets, 
no one thinks of asking them to do anything. 

A sixth sort of irresponsible Christians is dis- 
covered when a church wishes to make up the 
minister’s salary, or pay a church debt. It is 
perfectly astonishing how many Christians there 
are in every community who will enjoy every- 
thing about a church enterprise but assisting to 
pay its honest and necessary expenses. People 
who will enjoy the preaching for a whole year, 


but feel no responsibility to pay for it,-or to pay 


in an honorable proportion. 

Is there yet a seventh kind of these irrespon- 
sible persons, and are they Christians? Ina 
church of one hundred and thirty, are there only 
ten working members? Out of thirteen Chris- 
tian men, only one responsible Christian? Out 
of thirteen Christian women, only one respon- 
sible Christian? One advanced clergyman once 
told us that when he entered the ministry, he 
thought there was one in ten. He now believed 
there was but one in twenty. Only one in ten, 
thirteén, or twenty, that is responsible for fuel, 
light, rent, salary, singing, Sabbath school, 
Prayer-meeting, charity,—a developed Christian 
character.—C. C. Herald. 


LOVE TO THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


Dear brethren, get love to the Lord Jesus, 
and you have everything. Union to Jesus is 
salvation. Love to Jesus is religion. Love to 
the Lord Jesus is essential and vital Christianity. 
It is the mainspring of the life of God in the 
soul of man. It is the all-inclusive germ, which 
involves within it every other grace. 

Love to Christ is the best incentive to action 
—the best antidote to idolatry. It adorns the 
labors which it animates, and strengthens the 
friendships which it sanctifies. Its operation is 
most marvellous ; for when there is enough of it, 
it makes the timid bold, and the slothful dili- 
gent. It puts eloquence into the stammering 
tongue, and energy into the withered arm, and 
ingenuity into the dull lethargic brain. It takes 
possession of the soul, and a joyous lustre beams 
in languid eyes, and wings of new obedience 
sprout from lazy, leaden feet. 

Love to Christ is the soul’s true heroism, 
which selects the heaviest loads and the hardest 
toils, which glories in tribulations, and smiles 
at death till the king of terrors smiles again. 
It is the oblivious draught which scatters misery 
and remembers poverty no more. 

If you would be a happy, a holy, and a useful 
Christian, you must be an eminently Christ-lov- 
ing disciple. If you have no love to Christ at 
all, then you are none of his. But if you have a 
little love—ever so little—a little drop, almost 
frozen in the coldness of your icy heart—O! 
seek more. Look to Jesus, and cry for the 
Spirit till you find your love increasing ; till you 
find it drowning besetting sins ; till you find it 
drowning guilty fears—rising, till it touch that 
index, and open your closed lips—rising till 
every nook and cranny of the soul is filled with 
it, and all the actions of life and relations of 


earth are pervaded by it—rising, till it swells up 
to the brim, and, like the Apostle’s love, rushes 
over in full assurance ; “Yes, I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.”—Rev. Dr. James Hamilton. 
—— 


SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 


Though the practice of ministering from the 
pulpit to the lambs of the flock is extending 
among our clergy, it is by no means yet, as it 
ought to be, universal. or if “rightly dividing 
the word of truth,” does not fairly include divid- 
ing at least a portion of it into morsels small 
enough for children’s digestion, then we miss the 
meaning of that text. 

The main objection urged by pastors who 
remain yet derelict touching this delightful duty, 
is that they “‘have no tact” for interesting little 
auditors. Many a good clerical brother who 
takes a little daughter on his knee at home, and 
delights her with some simple story, cannot be 
persuaded to carry the same style and the same 
power into his church, or even lecture room. 
We believe there is not a pastor in New Eng- 
land who cannot, if he will give himself to the 
work, in earnest and in the love of souls, come 
down to the level, and win the delighted interest 
of every child of common iutelligeace in his con- 
gregation. 

And they who raise this complaint of incapac- 
ity are the very men who most need, for them- 
selves and their people at large, the benefit of 
the work. It would in‘use new life and freshness 
into the stiff propriety of their discourses. It 
would give flexibility and vivacity to their whole 
manner of address. It would increase the prac- 
tice of lustration in sermonizing. It would, in- 
directly, greatly aid the Sabbath school. It 
would more deeply interest parents in the spiritual 
welfare of their children, and suggest to them 
interesting modes of conveying truth. 

It is, moreover, the testimony of every pastor 
engaged in this work, that the most intelligent 
adults in his congregation are not less interested 
in these simple and fully illustrated addresses, 
than the children. It is noteworthy that our 
Lord, when discoursing to the scribes and learned 
doctors of the law, made hardly less use of par- 
ables than when instructing the common people. 
“A good illustration is an argument ;” and it is 
also a power to force the truth irresistibly home. 

If any pastor would multiply the strong ties 
between himself and his people, if he would ex- 
tend his influence over them, if he would win the 
gratitude of every parent in his charge, and 
above all, fulfil the Master’s solemn injunction, 
“Feed my Lambs”—we should urge him to 
enter at once and in earnest on this most delight- 
ful and rewarding work.— Congregationalist. 


THE MASSACRES IN SYRIA. 

A correspondent of the Bosten Traveller, writing 
from Beirut, July 2d, furnishes a more detailed 
account of the taking of Zahleh and Deir el Komr, 
and the attendant slaughter of their inhabitants, 
than we have elsewhere secn. He says: 


The fall of Zahleh has been followed by the most 
awful barbarities, unparalleled by the massacres of 
Cawnpore, and India generally, at least so far as 
numbers are concerned. 

Zahleh was taken by strategem, planned, it is 
said, by an Englishman, who, having married a 
native wife, has been living for several years in 
Mount Lebanon. Surrounded by fifteen thousand 
men, of the Druzes, Gypsies, Metoualies, and 
Bedouin Arabs, the ten thousand fighting men of 
Zahleh were thrown hors du combat, and defeated, 
or rather driven out of their stronghold to the 
mountains of the Kesrouan. The attacking party 
divided themselves and attacked at different poimts 
at the same time—leaving one place only unmen- 
aced. While the Christians of the town were fight- 
ing valiantly at the various points of danger, a 
letter was received purporting to be from a noted 
Christian Chief, promising to come to their relief 
with a baud of two thousand men, at a certain hour. 
This gave new life and energy to the Christians 
within. At the appointed time two thousand men, 
fully armed, were seen approaching from the direc- 
tion which promised them aid, and when they per- 
ceived the Christian standard floating over the ad- 
vancing army, they renewed the conflict and rushed 
upon the foe. Alas for the poor Christians so 
cruelly betrayed. The letter was a forgery, the 
Christian standard a stolen one, and the two thou- 
sand armed men entered the only exposed part of 
the town as friends, but proved to be their deadliest 
foes, who set fire to the houses’ and attacked the 
beseiged in the rear. The remaining Christians 
formed a square around their women and children, 
and fought their way out, gradually retreating, and 
thus evacuated the town, leaving it to be sacked, 
plundered, and burnt. 

Deir «1 Komr. 

The Druzes not catisfied with this triumph, and 

determined to exterminate the Christians, then 

rushed upon Deir el Komr, which had previously 

surrendered aud given up ar.as, throgggpg itself 
upon the protection of the Turkish Governor and 

garrison. Here, in one day, these fiends brutally 

chopped in pieces every male inhabitant with 

hatches, axes, swords, knives, and every other 

available weapon. More than fifteen hundred men 

and boys thus perished under the eye of the Govern- 
or,a Turk, and aided by the Turkish soldiers in the 
hellish work. The remainder of the six thousand 

inhabitants are wanderers and fugitives, cut down 
wherever they are found, without mercy. Two 
thousand women and children, many of whom were 
wounded, have been brought to Beirut by English 
ships-of-war, who picked them up along the sea 
coast, and by Americans, who, aided by guards 
from the United States Consulate, brought many of 
the doomed and the perishing upom their own 
horses to Beiru'. During this war English and 
Americans have been treated by all parties with 
great respect, and all Protestants who placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Druzes have 
been saved, for the sake of the Missionaries to 
whose congregations they belonged. Our mission- 
aries have thus been able to relieve the distressed 
unharmed, and to rescue scores whose lives they 
have preserved by going to the scene of action 
under the protection of the American Consulate, 
being accompanied by a Janizary or consular ;uard, 
with his silver-headed staff of office. Some of the 
wounded have been brought to the sea-shore by 
one of the Drme chiefs, who allowed his men to do 
the work of slaughter, and then tried to save his 
own head in the day of reckoning by his attcution 
to the wounded and his absence irom the sccie of 
massacre. 

In view of the devastations occasioned by this 


terrible civil war, 

An Appeal 
is made to the British and American public on be- 
half of the 75,000 Christians who are sufferers by it: 


Of this vast number of sufferers, a large propor- 
tion have been plundered of their personal proper- 
ty; a very large majority have, moreover, had 
their houses burnt (‘here having been upwards of 
150 towns, villages, und hamlets destroyed by fire), 
and are, therefore, now houseless wanderers ; while 
upwards ef 10,000 are now made widows and 
orphans, the majority not im legitimate warfare, 
but by cold blooded massacre at Rasheiya, Has- 
beiya, Deir el Komr, and the neighborhood of 
Sidon. 

Many thousands of these wretched victims have 
fled to Beirut, Damascus, Sidon, and other places 
for refuge, crowding every available shelter, and 
lying about in the open air, depending for the 
daily necessaries of life upon the charity of the in- 
habitants. But it is obvious that however liberal 
this charity may be, it must soon be exhausted, 
while the destitution and suffering, instead of dimin- 
ishing, must become vastly more intense on the 
approach of Winter, when better shelter, clothing, 
and food will be essential to the preservation of 
their lives. 

In order to assist in providing the means of 
alleviating so dire a calamity, a committee, whose 
names are subjoined, has been formed from amongst 





the British and American residents of Beirut and 
vicinity, to solicit aid from their benevolent fellow 














countrymen in Great Britian and the United States: 


this Committee to be desi i 
can Relief Commit he: esignated the Anglo-Ameri- 


__ Donations in aid of this Charity will be received 


rs. Coutts & Co., 59 Strand ; 


& Co., 49 Chari N 
the Ottoman Bank, 26 Old Broad iow. tgs 3 — 


United States by James M. Gordon. T 

B. C. F. M., 33 Pemberton Square, Schick wun ae 
Agents to the A. B.C. F. M. in other cities and 
towns, who will transmit the money through their 
Agents to the Beirut Branch of the Ottoman Bank 
which will act as Treasurer under the direction of 
the Committee. And whereas, long before the 
response to this appeal can reach these unfortunate 
victims of war, the suffering must be extreme in 
many cases, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of 
the benevolent in this country to alleviate it, it is 
therefore earnestly requested that those who in- 
tend to aid in this charity and mercy will lose no 
time in forwarding their contributions to the above 
named bankers, or through such other channels as 
may be most convenient, addressed to the Ottoman 
Bank, Beirut, for the Anglo-American Relief Com 
mittee. 

Committee at Beirut. 


Vice Presidents—J. A. Johnson, Esq., United 
States Consul in Syria and Palestine ; P. Broe Esq. 
Comptroller of Ottoman Bank, Beirut. " , 

Treasurer.—The Beirut Branch of the. Ottoman 
Bank. 

Honorary Secretary—M. L. Meason, Esq. 

Members of the Committee—Henry Heald, Esq. ; 
William Black, Esq. ; P. C. Lascaridi, Esq. ; James 
Black, Esq. ; Richard Hampton, Esq. ; William Rid- 
dell, Esq.; R. H. Lang, Esq. ; C. Buchanan, Esq., 
Manager Ottoman Bank; F. Smith, Esq. ; Dr. J. T. 
Barclay, of Jerusalem; Dr. R. G. Barclay, United 
State Vice Consul, Beirut; Rev. C. V. A. Van Dyck, 
M.D., Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D., Rev. J. E. Ford, 
Rev. D. Bliss, and Rev. 8. H. Calhoun, of the Ameri- 
can Mission in Syria ; with power to add to their 
number. Five members of the Committee to form 


a quorum. 
_——o-—_--———- 


UNWISE EMULATION. 


Dr. Huntington, in his published address entitled 
“Home and College,” takes occasion to speak in 
the following emphatic strain, of what he very 
justly terms “ a radical disorder in our schools and 
scholarship.” The sentiment of the extract de 
serves the most serious consideration of parents 
and instructors. The extent to which the youth- 
ful character and the subsequent life and destiny 
may be effected by the motives presented to the 
mind, is incalculable. 


“Let me tell you,” says he, “what I have 
seen in our Christian New England ; two brilliant, 
hight-hearted youths, the rival leaders of their 
class, all the rest left behind, stretching across the 
four years’ course neck and neck, stimulated by the 
spur of an eager emulation, sacrificing health and 
peace, only to drop, one into a grave and the other 
into mental perversion, at the end of the heat: 
this instead of that nobler spectacle,—both strivin 
generously together for wisdom’s own immort 
and unbounded good, each rejoicing in the other’s 
gains, and then both standing, nay, kneeling rather, 
gratefully together on the summit both have 
reached. We put our pupils too much on this 
race, not that they may attain a common good, but 
that they may outstrip each other. To be wise, to 
be strong, to be masters of life, wielders of bright 
weapons against all ignorance and wrong,—this is 
not made the aim,—but the poor complacency of 
looking back on the rest. A hateful fire is set run- 
ning through the fresh growths of these unsordid 
breasts, which scorches, blights, and blackens, 
wherever its hot tongue can find a generous feel 
ing to singe. Paint me, said the boy Chatterton, 
to an artist who asked for a design—paint me an 
angel with trumpet and wings, to publish my name 
over the world! Plagiarism, madness, suicide, 
were the horrible chapters of his biography. Why 
talk of following knowledge for its own sake, if our 
practice teaches children to prize it only as a Jad- 
der to renown, or asa price paid for applause? 
But, my friends, the moment you carry your objec- 
tions to the conductors of education, they tell you 
the emulative plan is the only one that the pre- 
vious management of their scholars allows them to 
use, with the least hope of getting out of them any 
tolerable amount of work. That is to say, the trail 
of the serpent runs all the way from alphabet to 
diploma :—and who knows how far beyond ? 

Prior once proposed a system of early education, 
by having sweet cakes cut out in the shape of let- 
ters,—the child to eat a letter as soon as he had 
learned it, and so on, till he had devoured and di- 
gested this baked alphabet. One is reminded of 
this philosophy of compound nourishment, when 
he sees children made to believe that the only pur- 
pose of learning is to be fattened, whether on cake, 
money, orcompliments. Suppose rather, that from 
the beginning of his studies, the boy were made 
to feel that the grand object of them is usefulness 
to society and the service of God. Suppose the 
question put foremost by the voice of father and 
mother, teachers and companions, were, how to 
learn to contribute the largest life to the welfare of 
man, and so how to help others to live; how to 
lighten the load of the wronged and oppressed; 
how to raise burdens, and cheer outcasts, and ren- 
der science the minister to overtasked strength, 
and turn discovery to the relief of sorrow: 
* How blest to help the slender store, 

How mend the dwellings of the poor, 

How gain in life, as life advances, 

Valor and Charity, more and more.’ 
“The mind can never open into its largest com- 
pass and power under any but the broadest and 
highest motives. Nor can we begin too soon to 
expand it by that Christian measure.” 

—_——_—__. —_ _-_— 
THE IRISH BRIGADE IN ROME. 


A Catholic correspondent of the Dublin Nation, 
after complaining bitterly of British agents and 
officials, who are charged with tampering with the 
Irishmen who have gone to fight for the Pope, con- 
cludes as follows : 


I am happy to inform you that the Irish Brigade 
has now got into excellent order, and that General 
Lamoriciere has expressed himself several times 
well satisfied with their conduct and their military 
deportment. The men will be divided into two 
battalions ; the first to be commanded by Major 
O’Rielly, the second by Major Fitzgerald, an Irish 
officer who served many years in the Austrian 
Army. The latter is on the march hither now with 
500 men, who, during a stay of two or three weeks 
at various selected resting-points, have been un- 
dergoing drill, &c., and are even already reported 
as excellent soldiers. Major Fitzgerald passed a 
very strict examination on his men, and indeed the 
same has been done here, and the entire body 
weeded of worthies fitter to be under the Lion and 
Unicorn than the Green Banner with the Keys of 
St. Peter. . 

We are now 1,400 strong, and a finer body of 
men could not be seen, I suppose, in the world. A 
high personage in Austria has made the Brigade a 
present of ly00 muskets, 1,000 great coats, and 
£400. This was indeed princely generosity. I 
suppose you have heard more than I know of the 
desperate efforts still being made here (if reports 
be true) by the English party to get the Brigade 
into English hands, and under English officers. I 
fear to tell you what is felt among the men on this 
point. Utter disaster and ruin would follow the 
success of those endeavors. Is not this really too 
bad, if true? If the English Catholics really de 
sire to serve the Pope, not to serve themselves in- 
stead, let them get up a battalion of Sr. George, 
and not raise discord, strife, and disaster by seek- 
ing to intermeddle in Irish affairs. On all this, 
however, it is needless to dilate; f r the attempts 
reported, even if they exist, are not likely to suc- 
ceed. The Irish Brigade will be Jrish. It is com- 
posed of men who feel they have too long had fo 
do with English control. 

xiiggaemabaapetateninian 

— There is a law in Maine exempting from taxa- 
tion “ the house and lot, not exceeding two acres,” 
owned and occupied by “any minister of the Gos 
pel in the actual exercise of the pastoral function.” 
The act of course applies alike to all denomina- 
tions. : 

— The Baptist ministers of Rhode Island, at a 
recent meeting in Newport, appointed a committee 
to prepare a paper on the criminality of political 
bribery, and appealing to citizens generally, and the 





membership of the Baptist denomination especially, 
to have no fellowship or complicity with it. 
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Che Farmer's Hepartment. 


[For Tas Evaxcsust.] 
SWAMP MUD. 
BY PROF. NASH. 

Most farms contain deposits of this material, 
more or less extensive. It consists — of 
partially decom: organic matters, such as 
grass, woe ¥ ged bark, and wood. In 
most cases, the active salts, which result from 
the decay of these substances, have been dissolv- 
ed and washed away ; and in proportion as this 
has happened, the value for fertilizing purposes 
has been diminished. 

In certain wood-land basins, underlaid with 
rock or hardpan, impervious to water, and hav- 
ing no outlet, these deposits are highly valu- 
able from the fact that they retain nearly all the 
substances of which they were originally com- 
posed. The water having passed off by evapo- 
ration, instead of sinking into the earth or flow- 
ing away, has not carried off the soluble matters, 
potash, soda, lime, &c., which the wood, leaves, 
and the like contained previously to their de- 
composition. k 

Leaves that have been drifted together by 
the wind, in dry situations, till large masses of 
black mould have accumulated, are also highly 
valuable as a fertilizer, and the black soil under 
them is also rich in plant food, provided nothing 
has been growing from them ; but if permeated 
by the roots of trees, neither the leaves nor the 
underlying soil are peculiarly rich, the growth of 
the trees having in some measure exhausted the 
strength of the soil. 

Such mould, however—that from upland woods 
and their borders—is excellent for particular 
purposes. It is admirably adapted for flower- 
pots ; for strawberry plots it is the best fertilizer 
that can be found, these plants needing, on a soil 
of ordinary fertility, no other ; about as much 
may be said of its adaptation to blackberries, 
raspberries, grapes, and many other of the small 
fruits ; and it is good to mingle with clay. soils, 
to render them lighter and more easily worked. 
On sandy soils, its influence is (temporarily, not 
many years for one application) to render them 
more tenacious, more retentive of other manures, 
and more absorbent of those gaseous matters 
which float in the air, and furnish a very large 
proportion of plant growth, as taken in by the 
roots, or through the leaves. 

Of swamp mud and its related substances— 
leaf mould and any black soil of vegetable origin 
—it is not easy to estimate the value, because it 
differs so much in different locations, according 
to the influences to which it has been exposed. 
Color is no certain criterion, though as a general 
rule, the darker the color the better it is. It would 
be safe to say, that none that is of a jet black 
or nearly so, is worth fess than a fourth as much 
as barnyard manure, and none more than three- 
fourths. If properly secured, and applied wisely, 
its value is undoubtedly in ‘all cases somewhere 
within these rather vague limits ; and its aver- 
age value is half, or a little less than that of 
ordinary manure from the barnyard. 

The best way of securing it, is to dig and 
throw it up in not very large piles in August, 
selecting as dry atime as may be. After ex- 
posure to the weather a few weeks, it may be 
spread over the yard ; and it is well if some can 
be secured dry enough to be put into the barn, 
to be thrown into stalls as an absorbent during 
the Winter. 

Some have practised as an expedient for sav- 
ing labor as follows, viz : to draw it, at the time 
of digging, or soon after, toa place near by, 
and lay it in a long continuous pile, say a load 
in a place, as naturally dropped from the cart, 
and then run the plow through it occasionally, 
in order to expose all parts of it to the influence 
of the sun and air. If it be treated in this way, 
and then, just as cold weather approaches, 
thrown into larger piles, and a bushel of lime to 
& load be added, it will ferment nearly all Winter, 
and being kept from freezing much by the heat- 
ing action of the lime, it will have lost its sour- 
ness by Spring, and will then be in a fine con- 
dition to apply to the soil. 

It hardly need be said that it should not be 
applied to land already abounding in vegetable 
matter, as that would be too much like carry- 
ing coals to New Castle. It is better to mix it 
with barnyard manure than to use it alone. If 
used without a mixture of other manure, it is 
well to apply ashes with it, as this will restore 
the active salts, which, in most cases, it has lost 
by long steeping in water. 

It is a frequent complaint with farmers that 
the cost of fertilizers takes off nearly all the 
profits of farming; and the complaint is no 
doubt founded in truth, so far as they rely upon 
purchasing them. But the cost of gathering 
such materials as the farm itself affords is less. 
The work can be done at such times in the year 
as can best be spared from the business of grow- 
ing and securing crops. It can be done when 
ny other work presses, and by men and teams, 
already on the farm, the latter of which, at least 
for the time, might be without profitable em- 
ployment. 

It may be wise for the farmer to increase his 
crops by the purchase of fertilizers ; but before 
paying large prices, and being at the cost of 
transporting long distances, running the gaunt- 
let all the while between honest and dishonest 
venders, it is certainly wise for him to make a 
fair trial of all the home resources. 





Tue Fourth National Exhibition of Horses, 
both Imported blood and American breed, will 
be held at Springfield, Mass., on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, Sept. 4, 5, 6, and 
7th. The premiums offered are large, and open 
to exhibitors from the Canadas and other Brit- 
ish provinces. A Prize Banner of the value of 
$200 will be awarded to the State Agricultural 
Society (Massachusetts excepted), which shall 
by its citizens enter for exhibition the largest 
number of valuable horses. 


Keerine Appies.—A correspondent of the 
Farmers’ Journal says he took a keg full of ap- 
ples last Fall, which he securely headed up and 
sunk to the bottom of a mill-pond. On bring- 
ing them to the surface a few days ago, every 

‘apple was found to be quite free from speck or 
rot, and as sound and unwriakled as when taken 
from the tree. 











THE CURRANT. 


The currant is at least one of the most valu- 
able of our small fruits—not as delicious as the 
strawberry and raspberry, but keeping much 
longer, applicable to a greater variety of pur- 
poses, and of far more value in the family. As 
soon as the berries are well formed, and before 
they begin to ripen, they are used by many for 
pies and sauces. At maturity there is nothing 
better for either of these purposes, while for 
preserving by bottling, none of our fruits keep as 
well, and few are better for Winter use,—for 
jams and jellies every housekeeper knows the cur- 
rant has no superior among our long list of fruits. 
The currant has been banished from the dessert, 
because it has been considered too small, too 
acid, and lacking in flavor ; but we would ask 
nothing better in its season than a dish of the 
finer varieties of currants well grown. The 
White Grape, for instance, with bunches five or 
six inches in length, and berries one-and-a-half 
inches in circumference, is no mean dish to set 
before an epicure. The poor varieties, as usually 
grown, are certainly unfit for the table, as they 
are small, sour, and almost entirely filled with 
hard, woody seeds. 


Culture and Training. 


The currant-bush, as we generally see it, is 
but an ungainly stump, surrounded with a 
thicket of suckers. But let the pruning-knife be 
judiciously applied. Remove all suckers, and 
have a clean stem from six to ten inches high, 
and a pretty round head, with the branches kept 
sufficiently thinned out to admit light and air 
freely. Then, every year give a good dressing 
of well-rotted manure, and you will have plants 
that you will have good reason to be proud of, 
and fruit that your friends will mistake for 
grapes. The shoots of the previous year’s 
growth should be shortened-in every Spring, as 
this will induce the formation of fruit spurs. The 
Black Currants, however, bear principally on the 
wood of the previous year’s growth. 

We have succceded in making good plants and 
in growing fine fruit, by allowing about four 
branches to start from the ground. As soon as 
the plant has borne a crop, cut one of these main 
branches down to the ground, and a new one 
will start from below the surface. Next year 
cut another, or two, if deemed necessary ; and 
in this way all of the plant above the ground is 
renewed every three or four years. This would 
be a very valuable plan, was it not for the fact 
that young plants are so easily obtained, and 
come into bearing s0 early. 

We would recommend the training of the cur- 
rant on walls or fences. The finest fruit we have 
ever seen was raised in this way. Thus culti- 
vated they occupy no room in the garden, give 
no shade to injure any other plant, but make 
beautiful the ugly fences and walls that disfigure 
even the best kept American gardens. Those 
who have travelled in Europe know that there, 
even in cottage gardens of little or no preten- 
sions, not a foot of unsightly wall or fence is to 
be seen. All are covered with currants, vines, 
or fruit-trees, presenting a barrier of foliage, 
fruit, and flowers, delightful to behold. To train 
the currant in this way is a very easy matter. 

Varieties. 

The Red Currants are considered the best 
for cooking, jellies, &c., on account of their 
acidity and very beautiful color. The White 
are preferred for eating in the natural state, 
as they are sweeter. The Black are of a 
peculiar strong flavor, and this vagiety is not 
popular in America, though very valuable. Its 
merits are not appreciated, as they will be ten 
years hence. The taste for the Black Currant, 
like that of the Tomato, must be acquired, and 
when once acquired, the black currant, like that 
popular vegetable, beeomes a necessary luxury. 
In England the Black Currant is preferred to all 
others for jams, jellies, and tarts. The Black 
Currant Jam, or Jelly, is there considered an 
almost infallible remedy for colds, sore throats, 
&c. ; and invaluable in cases of fever. The good 
English housewife would hardly feel safe to pass 
through a Winter without a good store. 

Red Dutch is an old and well-known sort, with 
fair-sized bunches and berries. It is a good 
bearer and a free grower, and a much better 
currant than most people suppose, as anyone can 
ascertain by giving it good culture. 

The Cherry is, perhaps, the largest Red Cur- 
rant, having berries of extraordinary dimensions. 
It is now the most popular Red Currant, and 
nurserymen find it impossible to supply the de- 
mand. 

La Versaillaise has berries about as large as 
the Cherry, but much longer bunches. It is a 
French variety not much disseminated in this 
country, except around Boston, where, we under- 
stand, it is grown quite extensively for market, 
proving more productive, and more popular in 
market than any other sort. 

Short Bunched Red has short, heavy, compact 
bunches. The berries not quite as large as Red 
Dutch, hang on the stems well, and we think will 
make an excellent market fruit. It is the favor- 
ite sort among growers for market around Lon- 
don. 

Victoria is a late variety, light, bright red, 


long. A productive and beautiful variety. 
Prince Albert is also a late variety. Similar 
in color or a little lighter than Victoria—ber- 
ries larger. Very productive. 

The White Dutch, like the Red Dutch, is a 
good Currant, but as a general thing has been so 
badly neglected that its true character is little 
known. It is a high flavored fruit—berries 
larger and bunches rather shorter than Red 
Dutch—of a yellowish white, and very transpa- 
tent skin. Very productive. 

The White Grape is now the favorite White 
Currant. This and the Cherry have been for 
some years the most popular sorts. Bunches 
long, berries very large, whitish yellow, sweet 
and good. Very productive. 

The Black English is the common well-known 
Black Currant. With good cultivation and 
any of manure, it produces a good crop of fine 

ruit. , 

The Black Naples is the best of the Black Cur- 
rants. Bunches rather short, but berries very 
large. This is now about the only Black Cur- 
rant ;anted, and it isa most desirable variety. 
—Riuial Nev Yorker. 

The Electoral Vote.—The several States are enti- 
tled to electoral votes in 1860, as follows: 


Delaware ...ccsccsccsssecece 
Maryland .. ......eccseseses 
Virginia .... sec csccccccecce 
North Carolina............ 

South Carolina......s00. 2.00 


New Hampabire... 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 





Keatucky....+.-++--- 
4, Missouri. ..........- 


A Curious Legal Decision in favor of open 
communion among the Baptists has lately been 
made by the English Master of Rolls. The church 
of “Particular Baptists’ at Norwich recently 
adopted open communion, and certain members of 
the church appealed to the courts to prevent any 
but immersed believers from receiving the com- 
munion. But the Master of Rolls decided that he 
had failed to discover that baptism by immersion 
had been ever determined by Baptist authorities 
to be an indispensable condition of Baptist com- 
munion, and the State could not therefore interfere 





with the decision of the majority of the church. 


Scientific and dseful. 


Bae Ses 

Electro-Magnetic House Alarm.—This invention, 
patented some three years ago, and in successful 
operation ever since, is designed to secure dwell- 
ings from the inroads of burglars. By a simple 
arrangement of wires, battery, and bell, the least 
attempt to open any door or window connected 
with the circuit, is at once made known to the in- 
mates of the house. Each exposed door and 
window of a dwelling is joined with a wire and 
spring (unseen) to the machinery of the bell, which 
is placed in the sleeping-room, and is rung by a 
current of electricity passing through a complete 
circuit of wire around the house. The principle 
of its operation is the same precisely as that em- 
ployed in telegraphing. 

When all the doors and windows which are con- 
nected in the circuit with the bell are closed, the 
circuit is broken in each, and the bell remaiis at 
rest. But the opening of a door or window com- 
pletes the circuit, and instantly sets the bell in 
motion. It therefore both protects the inmates 
from all interference from without, and apprises 
them if any door or window has been left open 
through the negligence of servants. In the day- 
time, or whenever at any other time it is desirable 
to prevent the bell ringing, all that is necessary is 
to move a small “switch” adjoining the bell, which 
breaks the circuit. 

We have been induced to give so extended a de- 
scription of this invention, because of our convic- 
tion of its great utility. Having had one of these 
“ alarms” in successful operation in our own house 
since May last, we can with confidence recommend 
it to all persons living in exposed situations. We 
have found it to answer the representations of the 
proprictor, in that it is simple and easily managed, 
economical, not in the way, and affording the most 
complete assurance of protection—far preferable 
to all the bars and bolts that can be placed on any 
door or window. 

A note addressed to Mr. E. Holmes, 260 Canal 
street, of this city, will secure a circular contain- 
ing the address of a number of gentlemen whose 
residences are protected by the “ Burglar Alarm 
Bell.” 


Improved Watches—We omitted last week to 
mention an ingenious improvement in watches, 
patented by 0. H. Woodworth, of Mississippi. It 
consists in enclosing the movement of a watch or 
other time-keeper within a case which is perma- 
nently air-tight not only during the ordinary run- 
ning of the movement, but while it is being wound 
up or regulated, or having its hands set. The 
principal object of the invention is to exclude 
dust from the movement; but by producing a 
vacuum within the movement, the oil used for 
lubrication is prevented from becoming dry or 
gummy. 

Preserving Fish.— The Zribune acknowledges the 
receipt of some fine fish from Mr. Brown, of Troy, 
New York, who has discovered a rather novel and 
sure method of preserving fish sweet, and with 
their original flavor, during the excessive heat of 
Summer. He takes a large cake of ice, and after 
having bored a hole large enough to suit the pur- 
pose, he deposits the fish in it, and closes up the 
aperture made by means of a plug of ice. This 
shortly freezes, and makes the whole a solid mass, 
ready for transportation to any desired point. Fish 
preserved in this way will last ten or twelve days, 
or as long as the ice will remain in an unmelted 
state. 

Terrestrial Globes.— A patent has been issued to 
James Monteith, of New York City, for an inven- 
tion designed to aid teachers in explaining the in- 
fluence of the attraction of gravitation, and this 
invention consists in the employment in combina- 
tion with a terrestrial globe, of one or more figures 
attached to the centre of the globe, each with an 
elastic cord or spring of proper length to pass 
through the shell and hold the figure against the 
outer surface of the globe. 


Meteoric Stones.—There is at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, at Washington, a mass of meteoric iron 
that fell in Mexico, and weighs over 2,000 Ibs. 


Oil Springs—A Mr. Williams, near Titusville, 
Pa., who for a long time has been working a pro- 
ductive well, conceived the idea of going a little 
deeper, and after drilling a foot and a half more, 
the drill was removed, and a jet of oil was forced 
up the five-inch bore to the height of about six 
feet into the air. It is stated that three hundred 
barrels were filled in twenty-four hours, at the end 
of which time the stream ceased to flow over the 
top of the tube. 


Important Invention.—It is announced that the 
rumor of the discovery of a new motive power in 
Paris is true, and it has been made public. It is 
hydromotive—cold water alone being the agent of 
propulsion. The benefit to navigation is antici- 
pated as being immense, doing away at once with 
the necessity of coal and steam, which would ena- 
ble vessels to perform the longest voyages in an 
incredible short space of time. The system was 
submitted to the Emperor, so says the report, dur- 
ing his sojourn in Italy, by the inventor, E. Cavan- 
na, and is but just completed in a manner satisfac- 
tory enough to be brought to Paris, where it.is 
about to be examined and criticized by the first 
engineers of the day, and experiments are about 
to be made at the expense of the government. 


A New Weapon.—A Springfield correspondent of 
the Hartford Times thus describes a new weapon 


berries medium size to large, and bunches very | just completed at the armory in that city: A heavy 


gun, called the “ Wall rifle,” has just been finished 
at the Springfield armory, and sent to the ordnance 
department at Washington. It was proposed by 
that department, approved by the Secretary of 
War, and built at the armory under the superinten- 
dence of the master armorer, Erskine 8. Allen, then 
acting superintendent. It is a breech-loading piece 
of the following dimensions: Length of barrel, 
four feet; of stock, nineteen inches; diameter of 
barrel at breech, two and three-eighths inches ; at 
muzzle, one and fifteen-sixteenth inches. It carries 
a Minie ball weighing half a pound, nineteen one- 
hundredths of an inch in diameter. It is loaded 
with 384 grains of powder. The barrel is of cast 
steel, with five grooves or rifles, ratchet form. 
The lock fraine is different from that of other 
breech-loading pieces. It is hung on a pivot, and 
when closed presents a smooth surface, all the 
machinery being inside. The gun is suspended on 
a pivot rod,as arest,and to prevent the recoil from 
affecting the shoulder. The weight of the gun is 
eighty-five pounds. It is intended wholly for wall 
service, to be used in picking-off officers and such 
other purposes. It is now being experimented 
with by the Board of Ordnance at Washington. 


Explosion of Boilers.—One great cause of mysteri- 
ous boiler explosions, we believe,is due to the in- 
equalities of strength in the iron plates of which 
the boiler is constructed. The exact strength of 
a plate of iron cannot be ascertained without 
breaking it. Some plates of iron, of the same size 
and thickness as others manufactured from the 
same stock, have varied as much as ten thousand 
four hundred and fifty-five pounds, in breaking 
weight, to the inch, when tested. 


The Development of Language.—Language shares 
in all the vicissitudes of man. It reflects all the 
changes in the character and habits of a people, 
and shows how they progress or retrograde. The 
sense of a word gets altered by imperceptible de- 
gees, until it comes to express a reverse significa- 
tion. It is well known that the word prevent, in 
its Latin etymology, had the sense of anticipation, 
getting the start of,and not to oppose, to obstruct, 
as now it signifies. To /et has turned completely 
about since the received version of the Bible when 
it meant to oppose ; now, to permit. Man-stealing, 
with the Romans, was called plagium ; from thence 
it passed to designate literary theft. aint, ac- 
cording to original usage and derivation, meant 
scrupulously exact, elegantly refined ; now it is ap- 
plied to what is odd, affected, and fantastic, a vio- 
lation of the natural and tasteful. 

Words get degraded. Thus simple, not double, 
took a strange metamorphose in giving us simple- 
ton ; simplicity still holds itscharm. We elevate 
words from their physical relations to mental and 
spiritual ones. Taste, as applied to the sensibili- 
ties of the palate, has risen to express a fondness 





for chaste ornaments, neat arrangements, love of 


the fine arts and belles-lettres. We also talk of 
intellectual pyrotechnics and moral gymnastics. 
We enlarge the circumference of words. Civiliza- 
tion once applied only to the inhabitant of a city; 
urbanity, the manners of a city ; villain, one living 
in a village. We limit and restrict the meaning of 
words. Meat was once applied to all kinds of 
food, now only to flesh. Acre meant any field of 
whatever size. Furlong was a furrow of any 
length. Yard denoted no exact measure. Peck 
and gallon were vague and unsettled quantities. 
Words that were used for both sexes are now ap- 
plicable to only one. Nephew stood for grand- 
children and lineal descendants. Girl designated 
all young persons. 


Empire Spring Water.—“ It would appear that no 
mercantile business is totally free from the attempt 
at a ‘do,’ which, in some cases reduces it very nearly 
to the level of a swindle. In this fashion is it that 
the proprietors of the Congress Spring, at Saratoga, 
have recently been attempting to make a monopoly 
for the Congress water, by issuing advertisements 
containing all sorts of assertions calculated to do 
injury to the Empire Spring water. It is, however, 
of no avail. The Empire Spring water has received 
the unbiased testimony of too many distinguished 
members of the healing art to be neglected by 
those who wish to drink the water at Saratoga, 
but from business or other reasons, are unable to 
avail themselves of the chance. It is far more ben- 
eficial than any other of the Saratoga waters in its 
effects. It is purer and better adapted for the 
sickly, while it is one of the surest preservatives 
of general health which has ever been placed in 
market. Compared with it, the Congress water is 
obliged to yield the palm, and cannot range with 
it, in its undoubted and permanent utility. It is, 
therefore, that we would point out to our Southern 
readers, who may be in the habit of drinking Sara- 
toga waters, that it is. by far the best adapted to 
their needs, being agreeable in taste, and invaria- 
bly genuine, when procured from the depot, No. 
13 John street, New York. We counsel our South- 
ern friends not to forget what we have said re- 
specting it, but at all events to test its superiority 
by a practical and personal experience. Should 
they do so, they will at once be satisfied, and we 
predict that they will never try any other of the 
Saratoga waters either in that watering-place or 
elsewhere.” 

We clip the above from Lloyd’s Railroad Guide. 
We have now used the Empire Spring water for 
many years in preference to the Congress, or any 
other Spring water from Saratoga. It is more efti- 
cacious, and safer for use by many invalids than 
the Congress. We know that it will keep in per- 
fect order in bottles for years. We are gratified 
to learn that the true excellence of this water is 
now, to some extent, appreciated North, South, 
East, and West. A few years since it was diffiult 
to obtain it of druggists, except in our large cities. 
It is happily otherwise now.— Eds. Obs. 


Mica Chimney for Lamps.—T'o burn coal oil a chim- 
ney is indispensable on the lamp; and as this oil 
is ae into almost universal use where gas is 
not introduced, the demand for lamp chimneys is 
becoming enormous. These articles are usually 
made of very thin glass, to prevent being cracked 
by the heat, and are consequently fragile, and the 
source of constant annoyance and considerable ex- 
pense by breakage. 

A: Mr. Itumphrey has invented a chimney which 
is made of a thin plate of transparent mica, bent in 
the form of a cylinder, and riveted at the joining 
edges. A metal cup is fitted to the top to receive 
the shade, and a metal base is secured to the bot- 
tom to support the chimney upon the lamp. It is 
for this combination that the patent is granted. 
Many will say this is a very small and trivial affair, 
on which to take a patent, but it is, notwithstand- 
ing its simplicity, one of the most useful and prac- 
ticable inventions of the day. 

An Ingenious Piece of Work.—Mr. Nicholson, a 
journeyman carpenter of Philadelphia, has just 
completed a facsimile in miniature of the National 
Washington Monument. The miniature contains 
6,480 pieces-of wood of American trees. It is 
built ona scale of one-eighth of an inch to a foot, 
and completed it stands 5 feet 834 inches high. 
The base is composed of 3,681 pieces, arranged as 
a tessellated pavement. The pantheon is compos- 
ed of 308 pieces, and there are 28 anti-columns of 
cherry and walnut, with thin caps of cherry. The 
star at the top of the obelisk is made of a piece of 
the old Independence bell. The whole is most 
neatly joined, over three years having been occu- 
pied with the work. As the model now stands, it 
carries out the same design in wood as is proposed 
to be carried out in marble by the erection of the 
National Washington Monument. 


- > pee --- 


Obituary. 


Drepv.—On Wednesday, June 13th, 1860, in Kort- 
right, N. Y., Mrs. Hannan H., wife of Doctor Ezra 
T. Gibbs. 

The deceased passed her early life in Norwalk, 
Conn. Her father dying when she was quite young, 
she removed to Plattekill, Ulster county, N. Y., 
where she lived for several years in the family of 
her uncle. At an early age she removed to the 
city of New York, and feeling her need of a Saviour, 
she took upon herself the solemn vows of a Chris- 
tian, uniting with the Presbyterian Church, under 
the pastoral charge of Rey. Dr. Hatfield, who can 
testify that as a Sabbath school teacher, a tract dis- 
tributor, and as a professor of religion, engaged in 
all Christian duties, none could be more devoted, 
beloved, respected, and esteemed ; and that in all 
her social relations, her memory will long remain 
warm and cherished. Asa teacher of youth, she 
was eminently successful. Returning to Ulster 
county, she joined the Reformed Dutch Church of 
Plattekill. After her marriage, she went to Kort- 
right, where she spent the remainder of her life. 
In 1857, she was received into the communion of 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Kortright, in the fellowship of which she continued 
to live, till removed to a better country. 

To those who are strangers to the deceased, we 
cannot give even a sketch of her useful life. To 
those who have known her, it will be interesting 
to know she died in peace. Her many virtues and 
graces endear her to a large number of friends, 
and long will her acts of kindness and deeds of 
charity be remembered by many whom she has 
often assisted. 

The Sabbath she regarded as peculiarly sacred, 
and felt it to be unspeakably precious. Its public 
ordinances were highly valued, and any one who 
witnessed her calm, serious attention, and the deep 
devotion with which she observed those means of 
grace, must have been satisfied that they were to 
her “wells of salvation,” out of which she drew 
water with joy. During her lagt Sabbath on earth 
she joyfully partook of the ordinance which com- 
memorates the dying of the Lord Jesus. This was 
her last act of worship in the Church below. How 
little did we then think that so soon she would sit 
down at the table of the Kingdom in the upper 
sanctuary ! 

Truly, we know not what a day may bring forth. 
Cherished as is the memory of a living and loved 
wife, mother, sister, and friend, by husband, child- 
ren, pastor, and brethren in Christ, we all mourn 

eur loss. May her disconsolate husband be com- 
forted ; may her dear children be led in her foot- 
steps! “The memory of the just is blessed,” and 
“A woman that feareth the Lord she shall be 
praised.” 
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Young Ladies’ Collegiate Institute, 
Monroe, Mich. 


This popular Institution for the education of young Ladies has 
been in successful operation for the ten past years. 


Prof. Amos M. , A.M., will hereafter be associated with 
Prof. Born and lady, as Principals, and it will be their design to 
make the Institute in all respeets deserving the patronage of all 
parents who seek for their daughters a sound and polished educa- 
tion, a 

‘The most accomplished teachers will be employed in future in 
all the departments of education. The Fall term will open on the 





20th of September. Application for admissiou or circulars made 
to Prof. E. J. BOYD. 


FIILLSIDES SEMINARY, 
West Bloomfield, N. J. 


Rey. A. R. Wotre, Principal. 


This Institution aims to make the education of Young Ladie 
comprehensive, substantial, and eminently Christian. While 
thoroughness in the elementary branches is regarded as a first 
necessity, the course of study involves the highest style of refined 
and systematic culture. Superior facitities are provided for the 
practical acquisition of the French Language, and the services of 
an accomplished Teacher and Composer of Music are engaged to 
secure a thorough training in that Department. 7 

The Priacipal, aided by efficient teachers, devotes his constant 
personal attention to the work of supervision and instruction. 

Situated on the Eastern slope of Orange Mountain, one hours’ 
ride from New York City, a mile distant from Eagle Rock and 
Llewellyn Park, in a most healthy and attractive Summer resort, 
the Institution is quite accessible, and yet sufficiently retired. 

The Academic Year will commence Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 

7 Terms for Board, Washing, Tuition in English, French, Latin, and 
Vocal Music, $300 a-year. For Circulars, references, &c., address 
the Principal. 


Tracy Female Institute, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Year—42 weeks—begins August 29,1860. Address 
LUCILIA TRACY, Principal. 


Rockland Female Institute, 


The next acadenric year of this popular Seminary, delightful 
situated on the banks of the Hudson, two hours’ ride from the 
city, will begin on the 18th of September. Persons desirous of 
securing the advantages of the superior intellectual, moral, and 
physical training of this institution, should apply immediately to 
| Ly & C. F. MANSFIELD, Principals, Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 

P.8.—The Annual Catalogue and Circular may be obtained of 
Tl aes Esq. , No. 699 Broadway, or by a@dressing the Prin- 





Elmira ‘Female College. 


Rey. J. E. Latimer, A.M., Prof. of Languages ; Chas. S. Farrar, 
A.M., Prof. of Mathematics and Natural History ; Mons. Louis Oli- 
vier, Instructor in French ; Miss Anna M. Bronson, Miss Kate L. 
Hayden, Miss Evelyn L. Barbour, Mrs. A. R. Latimer, Miss Anna 
M. Searles, Preceptresses and Teachers ; Mrs. F. E. Srawuxy, Ma- 


tron. 
Rey. A. W. COWLES, D.D., President. 


This College has a full Charter, a four years’ course of study, 
— —— departments under charge of Protessors and Pre- 
ceptresses, and confers upon graduates the degree of ‘ BACCA- 
LAUREATE OF ARTS,” with a Diploma similar to that which 
gives the first degree m other Colleges. 

The COURSE OF STUDY is systematic, extensive, and thorough, 
combining in a high degree the elegant with the substantial and 
practical. All Students take part in domestic duties. 

Whole expense, $75 per half yearly session. This includes 
board, furnished room, light, and fuel, with tuition in all the 
studies of the course. 
ae. cae ee W. F. BENJAMIN, Clerk of Elmira Fe- 

nale College. For admission apply to the President. N = 
sion opens August 30th. ached r ancien 


8. BENJAMIN 
July 26. » Chairman of the Board. 





Greenleaf Female Institute, 
On Brooklyn Heights, 
No. 106 Pierrepont street, corner of Clinton. 
ALFRED GREENLEAF, A.M., meee 
EDWARD E. BRADBURY, A’M., } Principals. 
This first-class Boarding and Day School will recommence its 
regular sessions Sept. 10. 
Twenty-three years of uniform success in the same community, 
an able corps of well-furnished teachers, and untiring, persevering 
energy, are our guarantees for the future. Circulars forwarded. 





Miss EXavons 


Will resume her Boarding and Da’ h i 
Thursday, Sept. 13th. . anna denanbas a 
Her School Circulars may be obtained at any time at her resi- 
dence, No. 250 Madison Avenue, between 89th and 40th sts.: at 
the bookstores of Messrs. Lockwood & Son, 411 Broadway, and 
Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway ; and also of R. N. Havens 
Esq., 17 Nassau st. ; 
ete a “44 yey nome after Sept. Ist, previous to which 
applications for the admission ef pupil 
will receive her prompt attention. ad 





Miss Haines 

Respectfully informs her friends and the public that her Schoél 
will commence on THURSDAY, Sept. 20. A punctual attendance 
of her pupils is respectfully requested. Circulars can be obtained 
at her residence, No. 10 Gramercy Park (East 20th st.). Applica- 
tions for the admissien of pupils to her school can be made by let- 
ter until the Ist of September. After that date, Mise Haines will 
be at home to attend to them in person. 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 


88 and 90 MONTAGUE PLACE, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


This popular and useful Institution for the education of Young 
Ladies, founded by the late Prof. Alonzo Gray, LL.D. , has been in 
successful operation for nine years past. Pupils have becn drawn 
to it from all parts of the country, and it has always maintained 
the highest rank as a School. 

It is henceforth, in consequence of the death of Prof. Gray, to 
be under the charge of Prof. Charles E. West, LL.D., heretofore 
for more than twenty years Principal of the Rutgers Female In- 
stitute, in the city of New York, and of a similar Institution in the 
city of Buffalo. It is his desire to conduct the Seminary on the 
same generous and comprehensive plan which has always distin- 
guished it, and to make it in all respects as deserving in the future 
as it has been in the past, of the patronage of parents who seek 
for their daughters a sound and solid education. 

Most of the accomplished teachers heretofore employed in this 
Institution, will continue in charge of their respective de- 
partments. The Senior Department will be under the direct 
charge of the Principal, assisted by Miss A. G. Hoadley, who for 
many years bas held the highest position in the Spingler Institute, 
in New York. 

Ample arrangements have been made for pupils who may desire 
to board in the family of the Principal. Such pupils will be under 
the special care of Mrs. West, who speaks two or more modern 
languages, has had a large experience in the management of young 
ladies, and whose constant attention will be given to promote 
their welfare. Mlle. Millon, the excellent French Teacher of the 
Seminary, will reside in the family of the Principal, and will make 
ma French language, as far as practicable, the medium of conver- 
sation. 

Rg Fall Term of the Seminary will open on Monday , September 
ue 





Applications for admission, or for circulars giving more particu- 
lar information, may be made to Prof. West, at Buffalo, until the 
15th of August, and after that at Brooklyn. , 

R. S. STORRS, Jr., 
President of Board of Visitors. 

Persons from abroad, who may wish to make inquiry concerning 
~ School, are respectfully referred to either of the following gen- 

emen : 

— Ferris, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University, New 
ork. 

Elias Loomis, LL.D. Professor of Mathematics, do. 

Horace Webster, LL.D. , Pres. Free Academy, New Yor¥. 

Rev. J. J. Owen, D.D., Prof. of Greek Language, do. 

Rev. M. S. Hutton, D.D., New York. 

Rey. William Adams, D.D., do. 

Rev. Asa D. Smith, D.D., do. 

Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, 

Rey. Frederick A. Farley, D.D. 
Rev. W. Ives Budington, D.D., 
Rev. J. B. Flagg, D.D., 

Hon J. Greenwood, 

Frank H. Hamilton, M.D., 
Rey. Henry W. Beccher, 

Rey. Samuel T. Spear, D.D., 

C. L. Mitchell, M.D., 

Rey. James Eells, 

Rey. J. E. Rockwell, D.D., 


do. 
» Brooklyn. 
do, 





The Chestnut Street Female Seminary, 
1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE,........... Principals, 
Will reopen WEDNESDAY, Sept. 12th. 


An Experienced French Teacher will reside in the family. Cor- 
respondence directed as above will receive prompt attention. 
From Sept. Ist the Principals will attend personally to applica- 
tions. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Philadelphia, Rev. C. 
Wadsworth, D.D., Rev. A. Converse, D.D., Rev. D. Malin, D.D., 
Rev. W. Blackwood, D.D., Rev. John Leyburn, D.D., Rev. W. P. 
Breed, Rey. D. H. Riddle, D.D., Jersey City, N. J., Hon. S. B. 
Woolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. Y., Hon. G. W. Bradford, M.D. , Ho- 
mer, N. Y., Hon. J. B, White, Nashville, Tenn., John B. Semple, 
Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa., Wm. W, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa., John S. 
Hart, LL.D., Philadelphia. 





NTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, Canandaigua, 
N. ¥.—E. G. TYLER and B. RICHARDS, Principals. The 
Trustees are happy to announce the association of the former Prin- 
cipal, Mr. E. G. Tyler, with the present Principal, in the future 
management of this Institution. Its reputation, under the former 
direction of Mr. Tyler, as also that of the Pittsfield Ladies’ Insti- 
tute, with which he was previously connected, are a guaranty for 
the character of the Institution under the present arrangement. 
With unhesitating confidence, therefore, this time honored Semi- 
nary is commended to the attention of parents and guardians. 
The Thirty-Sixth Annual Session will open SEPT. 6th, 1860. For 
Circulars, Terms, &c., apply to Gen. J. A. Granger, Rev. O. E. 
Daggett, D.D., Hon. H. W. Taylor, Rey. W. Ayrault, Trustees ; or 
to the Principals. 


The Rutgers Female Institute, 


Fifth Avenue, between 41st and 42d sts. 


This Institution will reopen Sept. 12, 1860, in the now buildings 
lately purchased by the Trustees on the Fifth avenue, between 
4st and 42d streets. In selecting buildings for the occupancy of 
the School, the Trustees have endeavored to serve its best interests. 
The buildings purchased are in a beautiful, healthy, and central 
part of the city, and of easy access from all directions. 

The new buildings, with tho additions and improvements made 
by the Trustees, are well adapted to the purposes of the School. 
The Institute wiil carry with it the fine Library ond Apparatus 
which it now owns. The Library contains over 4,000 volumes, 
and the Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, already large and 
weil selected, will be further increased. 

In fitting up and furnishing the new buildings, no reasonable 
expense has been spared. The accommovations for Chapel, Lec- 
ture, School, and Class rooms, are on a liberal scale. A large, 
well lighted room is especially designed for classes in painting. 

The Principal resides immediateiy adjoining the Schoo), and 
will receive pupils isto his family. ‘The Trustees can assure pa- 
rents who desire to place their daughters in an institution of learn- 
ing in the city of New York, that they will be subject to all the 
varied influences of mental, moral, and spiritual improvement, 
and receive the care, encouragement, friendly counsel, and sym- 
pathy of a home, in the family of the Principal. 

The numerous lines of cars and stages which pass near the In- 
stitute, give easy acccss from the suburbs and neighboring towns. 

The School will embrace, as heretofore, three Departments— 
Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate. The course of pee | in 
each will be substantially that in which the experience of eighty- 
five academic terms has secured the approval of both managers 
and patrons. 

Application for admission, or for circulars, may be made per- 
sonally or by letter, at the Institute Buildings, on Fifth avenue. 

All communications addressed to HENRY M. PIERCE, Prinei- 
pal, No. 437 Fifth avenue. 

J. W. C. LEVERIDGE, Sec’y Board of Trustees. 

New York, June 23, 1860. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 
CIRCULARS OBTAINED BY ADDRESSING 
AMOS DEAN, Albany, N. ¥. 











THOMPSON'S 
: TRANSPARENT and FANCY SOAPS. 
J D. TAYLOR & CO., 





Oorner of Greexwich and Reade sts., N. Y¥, 


Communion and Medicinal Wines. 


JAQUES BROTHERS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO JOHN JAQUES,) 

Manufacture pure Grape Wines for Communion and Medieinal 
uses, as a special supply for the Communion table, the purity of 
which may be confidently relied upon, having been tested and 
approved of by the religious public fora number of years. 

For sale by Pinchot, Brewen & Seabury, 214 Fulton stroét, 
New York ; Warner & Ray, Utica, N. Y.; French & Richar ee 
Tenth and Market streets, Philadelphia ; Halsey & King, 1 k 
street, Chicago, Ill.; by agents in different sections, aad by the 

Washingtonville, Orange county, N. Y. 
JAQUES BROTHERS. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 396 Broadway, New York, 


ONE DOOR BELOW WALKER STREET. 








In directing notice to their removal 


Wwoon BROoOTaBETRS. 


Beg to call attention of purchasers to their large stock of 


FINE CARRIAGES, 
MADE BY THEMSELVES, 


With great regard to elegance, comfort, lightness, and strength. 
particularly adapted to park and watering-place driving. = 


A” Illustrated Catalogues, or Drawings and Specifications 
sent on application. 





MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents te th 
attention of mothers, her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening the 
gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL PAIN aud spas- 
modic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 


RELIEF AND HEALH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article for over ten years, and 
CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, what we have 
never been able to say of any other medicineé—NEVER HAS IT 
FAILED, IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO EFFECT A CURE, when 
timely used. Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction 
any one who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with 
operations, and speak in terms of commendation of its m 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “ WE 
DO KNOW,” after ten years’ experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILLMENT GF WHAT WE HERE 
DECLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in fifteen or twenty 
— ae — Syrup is administered, 

is valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the most 
EXP’ ‘CED and SKILFUL NURSES in New England, and has 
been used with NEVER FAILING SUCCESS in 


THOUSANDS OF CASES. . 
It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy 
to the whole system. It willalmost instantly relieve 


GRIPING IN THE BOWELS, AND WIND COLIO, 
and overcome convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end in 
death. We believe it the BEST and SUREST REMEDY in THE 
WORLD, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHG@A IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething, or from any other cause 
We would say to every mother who has a child suffering from any 
of the foregoing complaints—DO NOT LET YOUR PREJUDICES, 
NOR THE PREJUDICES OF OTHERS, stand between you and your 
suffering child, and the relief that will be SURE—yes, ABSOL 
LY SURE—to follow the use of this medicine, if timely used. Full 
directions for using will accompany each bottle. None genuine 
unless the facsimile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the 
outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 
Principal Office, 13 Cedar street, New York. 
PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


Bellement, Doniphan County, Kansas, 
ON THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GOLD MINES A? 
PIKP’S PEAK and CHERRY CREEK. 





2 ee Town situated on the Missouri River, directly West of 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. The river, at this point, runs due 
East a distance of four miles, and making the turn at St. Ji . 
runs in a Southwesterly course back again to the highlands on the 
West side. The peninsula, thus formed, ie liable to be, and has 
been, entirely overflowed, which makes the nearest available town 
site on the West side, four miles distant from St. Joseph. 
mont is connected with the latter city by the best steam ferry em 
the Missouri river. The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad is com- 
plete, and has trains running daily. The journey from New York 
— - Bellemont can now be made in SIXTY HOURS, a}! the way »& 
y rail. 
This town must necessarily become the distributing point fora 
very large extent of the two Territories, including the Gold Regions. 
Although it is scarcely a year old, large warehouses are already 
erected and filled with goods, and the merchants are doing a thriy- 
ing business. Building materials of the best qualities are abun- 
dant, as well as excellent water. Parties designing to locate or in- 
vest can find no more desirable point in Kansas. Lots can now be 
had at reasmable prices, but are enhancing in value every ‘. 
The Town Company are actively engaged in grading the etree 
and completing one of the best stone levees on the whole length of 


the Missouri river. 
JAMES R. WHITEHEAD, Presidems, 
JOS. PENNEY, Jr., Secretary. 


Any information regarding the above point, or for the purchase 
of lots, will be cheerfully given, on application, by letter or ether- 
wise, to W. K. MARVIN, 
No. 40 Murray street, New Yerk. 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 





These machines sew from two spools, as purchased from the 
store, requiring no rewinding of thread ; they Hem, Fell, Gather, 
and Stitch in a superior style, finishing each seam by their own 
operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required by 
other machines. They will do better and cheaper sewing than a 
seamstress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale :—495 Broadway, New York ; 18 
Summer street, Boston; 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 
Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincinnats ; 
124 North Fourth street, St. Louis. 

gar SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -@ 


RAVEN, BACON, & CO., 
(Successors to BACON & RAVEN,) * 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, No. 135 Grand street, 
(NEAR BROADWAY,) 


Where a full assortment of instruments may be found, éxeiustyely 
of our own manufacture, warranted in every respect. 








The Best Amozg Ten Thousands 
Dalley’s Magical Pain 
Extractor 


Has universally supplanted all other Oint- 
ments and healing applications in both 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 
wherever introduced ; and its ¢ u 
merit is the true secret of its success in 
all cutaneous affections, whether the cause 
be accident or aiseaze. 


BURNS AND SCALDS 
are instantly relieved of their anguish 
mation, by a timely applica- tion of this marvellous healer, 
and the flesh is renewed as if by a charm, no blemish or 


scar remaining. 
THE FRIEND OF THE NURSERY. 
Children are frequent suf- ferers from external injuries, 
especially from Fluid and Camphene Explosions—there- 
have this healing preparation 


fore every mother should 
constantly at hand. It heals sore Breasts, and quickly re 
WORM, so prevalent im the 


pain, and inflam- 


moves the TETTER or RING- 
nursery. 

TO TRAVELLERS BY 
The Machinist, the Travel- 
vicual whose lot in life 
chance of accident from ¢ 
bear in mind that this Magic 
friend. It is both portable 
be his companion, as a friend 
of living witnesses to testify 
owe their sound limbs and 
The following are a few of 
DALLEY’S MAGICAL PAIN 
TIVE as well as CURE: 


Erysipelas, 
Fistula 
Froat Bites, 
Fever Sores, 


SEA AND LAND. 

eller, and every other indi- 
throws him within the 
ston, fire, or collision, should 
Extractor is his best and only 
and cheap and should ever 
in nesd. There are thousands 
to its marvellous Ree who 
muscles to its saving . efficacy. 
the leading disease: for which 
EXTRACIOR is a PREVEN- 


DALLEY’S MAGICAL PAIN EXTRACTOR. 


of all kinds, 


Burns, on ‘Wounds, 


Bruises, 

Boils, 

Broken Breast, 
Bites of Reptiles, 


Cancer, 

Cracked Lips, 
Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, 
Cramp, 
Contracted Cords, 


Chafes 
Diseases of the Skin, Rashes, 


$014 at the principal ,14 Broadway, New York, end Zi 


and 151 Chartres strert, New Orleans, by J. HT & Gx; Gen- 








ts. It can also be ofall respect 
bo Merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Briw Books. 


— 
ErtstLE 10 THE Hgsrews. By 
A Come peng Sg Professor of Sacred Literature 


Theological Semi at Andover. Edited 
pag by R. D. ©. Robbins, Professor in 
Middlebury College. Fourth Edition. Andover: 

Warren T. Draper. New York: John Wiley. 

This work of Professor Stuart's on the Epistle 

the Hebrews, has been for more than a quarter 
ef a century before the theological world, and the 
demand which still exists for it, is attested by the 
publication of this new edition. Its reputation is 
well established among Biblical scholars, and will 
leng be regarded asa standard work. The stu- 
dent may not agree on all points with the author, 
but at every step he will be prepared to concede 
his learning and impartiality. There are other 
commentaries on this portion of Scripture which are 
ef high value, but we are acquainted with none 
aceessible to theological students generally in this 
eeuntry, which examines the original Greek with 
mere careful and searching criticism. 
fan Union Poutrrr. A Collection of Sermons by 

Ministers of Different Denominations. William 

T. Smithson, for the Young Men's Christian As- 

seciation of Washington. 

& this handsome octavo, we have thirty-five dis- 
esurses by as many clergymen of different evan- 
gelieal denominations. Each discourse is accom- 
paaied by a portrait of the author, executed in 
fine style. Among the more eminent of the con- 
tributors to this volume are the Rev. Drs. Adams, 
Murray, Kirk, DeWitt, McClintock, Palmer of New 
Qsleans, Sunderland of Washington, Palmer of 
-AMeany, and Fuller of Baltimore. 

The object of the publication is an excellent 
ene. The Young Men's Christian Association of 
Washington, under whose auspices it has been 
getup, have published it, not only with a view to 
de good, and illustrate the harmony of sentiment 
an@ doctrine among leading ministers of Evangeli- 
el Denominations, but from the proceeds of the 
sale of the book, to provide a hall, with library and 
periodicals, at the National Capitol. 

This volume is one which many will highly prize 
wet only for the numerous fino portraits but for the 
solid and weighty truth which it contains. It is 
fer sale in this city by A. D. F. Randolph. 


Tax Worps or Jesus, axp Tas Farrurvt Pron- 
mg. By the Author of “ The Morning and Night 
Watches.” E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston. 

A new edition of the same work with this title 
which we announced last week. It is full of a 
sweetly devotional spirit, and in the elegant style 
im which it is presented will be none the less priz- 
ed by those who will find its contents superior to 
ite outward garb. 


Practica, Booxxerrinc ror Yours. Bookkeeping 
by Single and Double Entry, simplified and adapt- 
ed to the use of Common Schools. By W. W. 
Smith and Edward Martin. New York: A.S. 
Barnes & Burr. 

This work was attempted with the view to sup- 
ply a want widely and deeply felt. It goes over 
the whole subject of Single and Double Entry, in- 


oe 





Soctery. race and Phili 

ge ro “Tlustrated bd Guaiee Altamont 
Doyle, and the Brothers Dalziel. New York: 
Harper & Brother.- 
English and French History for the last three or 
four centuries have been sifted for the records of 
the “Queens of Society” that figure in theso 
pages. The Dutchess of Marlborough, Madame 
Roland, Lady Montagu, the Dutchess of Devon- 
‘shire, Miss Landon, Madame de Sévigné, anda 
large number of others are portrayed in the midst 
of the gay and attractive or dangerous scenes in 
which they moved. Incidentally we are admitted 
behind the scenes of grave history, and discern 
the plans and schemes of unseen workers, who 
were busy in shaping the policy of Cabinets and 
of Nations. The book is one which will fascinate 
the reader, sufficiently acquainted with history to 
identify the position of the individual characters. 


Toe Sunny Sovrs, or tHe Sovrserner at Home; 
embracing five years’ experience of a Northern 
Governess in the land of the Sugar and the Cot- 
ton. Edited by Prof. J. H. Ingraham of Missis- 
sippi. G. G. Evans, Philadelphia. 

The professed object of this work is to do jus- 
tice to the Southern planter, and at the samo time 
afford information in an agreeable form to the Nor- 
therner. Most of the letters, originally published 
in the American Courier, were written before Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom” appeared. The style is 
sprightly and graphic. Much information is given, 
some eminent public characters are portrayed, 
some views are presented from which we dissent, 
and the object of the book—to contrast North 
and South, not to the prejudice of the latter,— 
is kept ever in view. 


A Man. By Rev. J.D. Bell. James Challen & Son, 
Philadelphia. 

The author of this volume presents many strik- 
ing thoughts, and wields a sprightly and often 
vigorous pen. His object seems to be to portray 
the elements of a true manhood in such a way as 
to inspire imitation. Young men will find much 
in the book that is both excellent and admirable. 
The views presented are enforced by a lavish 
abundance of incident and quotation, and the book 
will not be apt to weary in perusal. There is 
much in it which we approve and commend, some 
things which we are disposed to tolerate, anda 
few that we regret or reject. 


Minutes or tae Genera Assooration oF ILLINOIs. 
We aro indebted to Rev. 8. H. Emery of Quincy, 
for this copy of the Minutes of the Association. 
We have glanced it over, and have found but little 
which will be of special interest to our readers. 
The resolutions of the Association in favor of the 
American Missionary Association we would espe- 
cially commend to the attention of the friends of 
its rival, the Home Missionary Society. 

We notice that the Knox College matter is on 
the docket for the meeting next year. The Asso- 
ciation reports 196 churches and 12,847 members. 


—_ - 


Srar-Dust, gathered by Azile. New York: A.D.F. 
Randolph. 


A more appropriate title of this little book would 


fenders have been “anticipated by the great 
teachers of original Arminianism.” It asserts 
that “the theory is purely Arminian in every 
part.” Dr. Cooke will perhaps hail an unexpected 
ally in his attacks on Prof. Parks’ theological views 
in one who sails avowedly under the Arminian 
flag. The article on Mansell points out the false 
positions taken by this eminent writer. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly Review for July, is 
an excellent and valuable number. It comes to us 
in a decidedly improved form, the print somewhat 
reduced in size, and containing more than the usual 
amount of matter. 


The first article is entitled “Ante-Revolutionary 


Prof. Hopkins, of Auburn Seminary. It was de- 
livered before the General Assembly at Pittsburgh, 
at the request of the Presbyterian Historical Soci- 
ety, and gave great satisfaction to the intelligent 
audience which was permitted to listen to it. It 
presents in a very racy style and manner many 


no little interest to Americans generally, and to 
Presbyterians especially. 

The second article—“ Russia "—gives us a very 
instructive chapter on the Capital and the Admin- 
istration of that great Empire. 

The third article is one which will claim the at- 
tention of the students of Church History. It dis- 
entombs the fossil memory of the greatest field 
preacher of Europe after the days of Peter the 
Hermit. Vincent Ferrara was the Whitfield of his 
age, and was evidently a pious, as he was a remark. 
ably eloquent and powerful preacher. His career 
is traced in the article before us, in which some of 
the features of the ttmoare incidentally brought 
out. 

The fourth article is on the last General Assem- 
bly. We notice that the abstract given of the ex- 
tended discussion before the Assembly on “ Edu- 
cation for the Ministry,” differs materially from the 
careful report of the same prepared for the Evay- 
ceList. We are apprehensive that more than one 
of the speakers will take exception to this report 
as failing to do justice to their remarks on the oc- 
casion. 

The next article is a Review of Bushnell’s “Ser- 
mons for the New Life.” It is a justly apprecia- 
tive and fair critique, yet it notes some faults. 

Among those which are occasional, are “a strained 

or affected manner,” “astronger statement than 

truth will bear,” a taste for “singular texts and side 

issues rather than the plain presentation of the 

Gospel.” 

The sixth article is the excellent discourse on 

“ the Position and Mission of our Church,” deliver- 

ed by Dr. Patterson before the last General Assem- 

bly, and deserves an extensive circulation and care- 

ful perusal. 

The last article is a vigorous essay on “ Doc- 

trinal Preaching.” It is one to which we wish 

to call attention as admirable, just, and timely. 

The notices of New Publications will be found 

quite as interesting and valuable as usual. 

We are confident that if a copy of the present 

number of the Review could be brought under the 

eye of the members and oflicers of our churches, 


eluding Day Book, Ledger, Balance Sheet, with the | perhaps have been “Lessons of the Stars in Prose | there are many who would be ready and disposed 
various forme of bills and notes receivable or paya-| and Verse.” It contains some striking and beauti-| to subscribe for it. 

ble, drafts, orders, cash receipts, bill of merchan-| ful thoughts, which are uttered in a reverent spirit, 
dise, &c., and will be found one of the most com-| and with many pleasing fancies. 


plete works of the kind ever issued. We have 
met with none for the use of schools and young 


Dr. Owen’s ComMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL. oF 


The New Englander, for August, has the follow- 
ing articles: A Hymn and its Author; Reflex Bene- 
fits of the Clerical Office; The New Plants; The 


students so full and satisfactory. Many men in| Joun.—The following notice is from the pen of an Baptists in Connecticut ; The Fine Arts; The 
business, who have never given the subject critical | esteemed minister ; and wo insert it hoping there- Congregational Polity and a Biblical Theology ; 
attention, will find valuable assistance in the perusal | by to direct anew the attention of our readers to Constitutional History of Athenian Democracy ; 


ef this work. 


this valuable Commentary. The writor says : 


“T have read with great pleasure and satisfac- 


Original Sin ; The State of the Question; A Half 
Century of Foreign Missions; The Princeton Re- 


Coursr or Ancient Grocrapny. Arranged with] tion, the many deservedly high commendations, view on Dr. Taylor; Dr. Dutton’s Discourse on 


ecial Reference to Convenience of Recitation. | th 


'y H. J. Schmidt, Professor in Columbia College. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
As a school manual, this work will answer a very 
useful purpose. Although quite brief and concise, 
it is admirably arranged, and the prominent events 
of historical interest are brought out in connection 
_with each locality. Every classical student needs a 
‘work of this kind for reference always athand. An 
ample index at the close will enable the scholar to 
turn without delay to the topic or place in regard 


at have been bestowed by the Religious Press 


on Dr. Owen's third volume, in the series contem- 
plated on the Gospels, &c. By many Biblical stu- eulogy by Dr - Thompson of this city. The article 
dents who have carefully and candidly examined | vindication of Dr. Taylor is quite extended—48 
the Commentaries preceding this, on Matthew, pages—but the ania of the author is not given. Bankers at the West, where money is needed for 
Mark, and Luke, by thg same author, that on John The first article ascribes the hymn beginning, | «6 movement of the crops. The decrease in de- 
has been looked forward to with high expectation ; 
a 
Ww 


nd now that it has appeared, it cannot but be 
elcomed with the sincerest pleasure. By many 
andid and accurate scholars and theologians, the 


Charles Goodyear ; and Notices of Books. 
The article on Congregational Polity is a glowing 


“Trembling before thine awful throne,” to Augus- 
tus L. Hillhouse, an entirely different person from 
“the Poet Hilthouse,” and a sketch is given of his 


lie. 


History of Episcopacy,” and is from the pen of 


facts with which few are familiar, and which are of 


The Sunday at Home ; a Family Magazine for Sab- 
bath Reading. Illustrated. Part 74, for June, 
1860. Price, five-pence. Religious Tract Socie- 
ty, London, 56 Paternoster Row. Also, The Lei- 
sure Hour, a family journal of instruction and 
recreation. Published as above. New York: 
John Wiley, Walker street. These publications 
are just now introduced in this country, and are 
very attractive. 

Catalogue of the Theological Seminary, Bangor, 
Me. 1860. Senior class, 13; middle, 16; junior, 
18—47. The Professors do not sport their 
“1D).D.,” we notice. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 1859-60. Senior 
class, 1; middle class, 13 ; junior, 9. 

State University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor; offi- 
cers and students for 1860, The summary is as 
follows : Department of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts—first year, 51, second year, 56, third 
year, 59, fourth year, 35; Students in Select 
Courses, 47; resident graduates, and students in 
special courses, not elsewhere designated, 17 ; 
Department of Medicine and Surgery—students, 
164; Department of Law—students, 90. Total 
in the University, 519. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
American Dramatic Fund Association. 486 
Broadway. 

The Printer: A monthly devoted to the interest of 
Printers. 11 Spruce street, New York. $1 per 
year. 

The Position and Mission of our Church: the able 
Sermon before our last Assembly by Dr. Patter- 
son. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Philadelphia 
Sabbath Association. Rev. Jeremiah Miller, 
Secretary. A useful document. 

The Israelite Indeed (for August). We have be- 
fore called attention to this most useful periodi- 
cal for all who would be conversant with the 
wants, the peculiar trials, and the success of the 
Gospel among the descendants of God’s ancient 
people. $1. Address “ The Israelite Indeed,” 
No. 234 East 10th street, New York. 


Capture of Slaves.—The steamship Karnak, which 
arrived at New York on Monday from Nassau, 
New Providence, brought intelligence that a slaver 
had been run on the coast, and 360 negroes taken 
from her. She mistook the Karnak on her outward 
passage for a man-of-war, and in running in shore 
to escape, got aground and was wrecked. The 
slaver left the coast with 400 slaves on board, 
and had lost about forty. They were all quite 
young, many of them children; about fifty are 
females. They were suffering much from scurvy 
and hunger. The captain and mate were not found. 
They say the former cut his throat the first day 
out, and the mate shortly after was drowned. That, 
however, remains to be proved. They had been 
36 days out. 


Pe n> > flee + = 


Commercial and Monetary, 

pee ene 
The Weekly Averages of the Banks of the City of 
New York, on Saturday, Ang. 11, 1860,.present in 
the aggregate the following changes from the pre- 
vious exhibit of Aug. 4: 
Decrease in Loans..... 
Decrease in Specie 
Decrease in Circulation.... 
Decrease in Undrawn Deposits.......... 


eevee e e+ $268,068 
veeeee 652,449 
46,551 
967,881 


Including the Clearing-house operations of the 
week, which show the inter-exchanges between 
the Banks, and including, also, the Suh-Treasury 


o? 
statement of Saturday, the following is the general 
comparison with the previous exhibit: 
Aug. 11, 1860. 
$94,758 ,000 


.129,855,179 


Aug. 4, 1860, 
$69,758,000 
180,118,247 

22,128 189 


Capital. 

Loans see 
Specie.......-.00. 
Circulation 

Gross Deposiis .... 
Exchanged...... 
Undrawn....... aehhes 
In Sub-Treasury......... : 


9,178,386 
107,264,777 
23,417,789 
83,846,983 

5,559,582 
The Bank return shows a steadier movement in 
Loans and Discounts than last week, the present 
average being on the downward turn. There is 3 
check to the expansion of loans, which has been 
going on, while the decrease in the specie line is 
moderate in view of the foreign shipments. The 
decrease of loans would have been larger but for 
applications for discount from Corporations and 


105,505 399 
22,626 ,292 

. $2,879,107 
5,732,634 


posits is about equal to the decreased losses in 
specie. 

Tue Money M«axet is irregular; and lenders, es- 
pecially bank managers, are endeavoring to estab- 


SUTEeeenteeeeeeee 





show the following decline on Mon:Jay’s prices: 


River 14; Harlem 15g; Reading 11¢; Michigan 


Central 1; do Southern 35¢; do. Guaranteed 2; 
Illinois Central 2, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 2, 
Galena and Chicago 3-4; Cleveland and Toledo 1, 
Rock Island 5g, and Burlington and Quincy 14. 
ee ee 
NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 
New York, Aug. 13, 1860.—6 Pp. x. 

Asnes.—The market was steady, but not active, 
with small sales Pots and Pearls at 51ga5'¥c. 

Fiour axp Mrau.—The market was less active 
and buoyant than at the close of the week, espe- 
cially for common and medium and State brands. 
Prices closed at about 5c. lower, while the sales 
embraced about 7,000a8,000 bbls., closing within 
the following range of prices: Superfine State, 
$5 05a5 20; Extra State, 5 22a5 35; Superfine 
Western, 5a5 15; Common to choice Western ex- 
tra, 5 40a6 70; St. Louis extra, 5 70a6 75 ; Choice 
éxtra family and bakers’ brands, 7 50a8 75; Rye 
flour, 3 30a4 10; Corn meal, New Jersey and Bran- 
dywine, 3 50a3 75. Canadian flour was heavy, and 
prices were easier. Sales of 300 bbls. were made 
at 5a5 10 for superfine, and at 5 20a7 50 for extras. 
Rye flour and Corn meal were in moderate demand 
at our figures. 

Grain.—Wheat has been moderately inquired 
for at irregular prices. Sales have been reported 
of 74,500 bushels, including new white Western at 
$1 30al 42!4—the latter an extreme rate for choice 
white Indiana, in barrels ; amber Western at 1 28; 
red Western at 1 238al 26; Racine Spring, 1 17a 
119; Chicago Spring at 1 15al 17; very inferior 
Milwaukee Club at 115, and choice white North 
Carolina at 1 50; also new red Southern at 1 334 
per bushel. Corn is in fair supply and request, at 
drooping prices. Sales have been made of 82,000 
bush. at 62a631¢c., chiefly at 6214a63c. for sound 
mixed Western; 68c. for Yellow do.; and 70a71c. 
for White do. ; also 65a66c. for round Yellow per 
bushel. Rye continues dull and heavy at 79a80c. 
per bushel. Oats are quict, including State at 38a 
39c.; Western at 35a38c., and Canadian at 36a38c. 
per bushel. Barley is dull and nominal in price. 


old at 90c. 
taken for the South at 75c. 
the retail city trade at 75a$1. 


hear of any transactions. 
Hors.—The market is steady, with 'a moderate 


favorable; the blight still continued, and had 


ment was expected. 

Iron.—Scotch Pig is steady and in fair demand, 
at $22 75a23 50, 6 months. 

Leatner.—Hemlock Sole is dull and inactive, at 
19'4a20\¢c. for Orinoco Middle ; and 20!ga2I1c. for 
R.G.& B.A. do. Oak is dull at 28a30c. 

Lmz.—Common Rockland is steady, with sales of 
2,200 bbls. at 70c. ; lump is lower, with sales of 300 
bbls. at $1. 

Motasses.—The sales on Saturday include 110 
hhds. Barbadoes at 35c., and 50 bbls. New Orleans 
at 48c. The sales on Monday were 6 hhds. Neuvi- 
tas at 31c.; 100 hhds. Clayed at 22a23c.; and 58 
hhds. Porto Rico at 38c. 

Provistons.—Pork, New Mess, $19 25 ; Old Mess, 
18 50a18 62; New Prime, at 14al4 25 per bbl. 
Cut Meats continue scarce and nominal. Lard 
tends downward, at123/al3%c. perlb. Beefrules 
quiet, at old figures; $8 50al0 50 for repacked 
Western Mess ; 10a12 50 for extra Western Mess; 
4 '75a5 75 for Country Mess; and 4a4 50 for Coun- 
try Prime per bbl. Prime Mess $14al8 per te. 
Beef Hams $10a15 per bbl. Butter is in request, 
at 14a21c. for New State; and llal5c. for Ohio per 
Ib. Cheese is selling at alle. per lb. 

Rice.—Sales to-day, 130 tcs., in lots, at $4 50a4 
8719 per 100 Ibs. 

TaLitow.——Sales 18,000 Ibs. Prime at 101gal01Mc. 
perlb. © 

Sucar.—The sales on Satarday were 362 hhds. 
Cuba at 6!ga73¢c.; and 225 hhds. Porto Rico at 
T%a8c. Refined are without farther change. 
Sales on Tuesday were 375 hhds., mainly Cuba, at 
6%aic., only a few however at the higher figure. 

Woo..—A fair inquiry has prevailed for Texas 
Wools, and prices of unwashed are slightly lewer, 
in view of liberal receipts, and the prospect of the 
arrival of some large invoices of New Californian 
soon; sales of 75,000 lbs. at 22a28c. for Unwashed, 
and 33a36c. for Washed. Other descriptions are 
quiet but firm at previous rates ; sales of 50 bales 
Mestiza, on private terms. 

Boots anp SuHors.—The market begins to wear 
quite an animated appearance, purchasers from all 
the Southern and Southwestern States having com- 
menced operations in earnest. The transactions 
feot up largely, and presenta considerable increase 
over previous weeks. Prices are more regular, 
and holders are for the most part enabled to obtain 
full prices. 

Porators, &c.—There continues a steady fair 
dernand at full previous prices. We quote Long 


Delaware and Hudson fell 3%; Erie ‘¢ ; Hudson 


Hay.—Shipping is in better demand, with sales of 
About 500 bales of new have been 
New and old sells to 

Hiprs.—The market'is very dull, and we did not 
demand for consumption at 5al0. The crop ac- 


counts from England by the Adriatic, are very un- 


progressed so far, that but little, if any, improve- 





H. P. @olisale Brics Current, , 


CAREFULLY CORRECTED FoR THE EVANGELIS? 


oe 


4—-Goods stored in Bond to be sold at Publi 
of-three years. Unclaimed Goods sold at the 
ties payable in cash. The Products of the 
Provinces, Free. The ton in all cases to be 2,240 Ibs 
ASHES—Duty 15 B cent. ad val Bar, English Re- 
Pots, Ist sort, 1859, @ 109 fined 52 50 @53 50 
IDS.....0-+02-0— —= @5 1235 Bar Eng.,Com.41 — @42 50 
Pearl, 1st sort 1859,- -—-@5 50 Sheet, Russ., Ist 
BEESWAX—15 # cent. ad val. quality @®ton.... 14%@ 15 
Amer’n Yel. ® fb....35 3a LATHS—Duty 15 ® cent. ad val 
CANDLES—Duty 15 @ ct. ad val. Eastern, @M. — — @1 60 
Sperm, City, @ Ib ...87 88 LEAD—Duty : 15 @ cent. ad val, 
Do. Patent, J. &M.’s..47 @48 Galena, @ 100 ®.5 65 
Do. do. Kingsland’s..47 48 Spanish 
Adamantine, City....16 (@17 
Stearic, Mitchell’s. ..26 @27 
COAL—Duty 24 @ cent. ad val. 
Liv’10rrel 8 chal. — —@ t cash).........<— @ 6X 
Liverpool Cannel..— —@10 — LEATHER (Soie)—Daty 16 ® ot 
Re ——@525 §° ad val 
Anthracite (yard) Oak (Slaughter) 
8B 2000 tb — —@ 5 50 Light, @ Ih..— 28 
COKFEE—Duty free when im- Oak, Middle... 
Ported direct from place of Oak, Ohio...... —27 @—2 
growth in American or equal- Oak, S’rn, Light 
ized vessel; andalsofreewhen Rough....... oes 24 
imported in same vessels from Hemlock, Mid., — 
the Netherlands, if produced 
in its possessions ; 
1534 per cent. ad val. 
Java, White, @ tb... 
Rio fair 
Do. ordinary, 
Mocha 
_—_ = r 
guayra, + ed ....— 12 @— 
ees . Wowt. issee i Hemlock, Upp’r, 5. - 
. Domingo, P cwt.. pls in r’gh slgh’r— 
COPPER—Duty : Bolt pow gt LIME Duty: '§ Scaled A 
zier’s 15 ; Pig, Bar, and Sheath- Rockland com. ®@ bbl ; —@e 
ing, free. LUMBER—Duty 15 ® ct. ad yah 
Sheathing, new @ 1’ — @26% Timber, White 
Sheathing, &c., Old..19 @2i Pine, @ M. ft.— — @l7 % 
Bolts ... ...+++e:-—— @30_ Timber, Yellow 
COTTON—Duty: Free. New York Pine. ,, — @40— 
@30 — 
15 — 
7 50 


i¢ Auction at the end 
end ef one year. De 
British North Americas 


lish ~_ 
Bar @}b(net cash)- — 
Sheet & Pipe (net )— 


« 
California... 20 
aJl other Hemlock, Light, 
California 
—_ parte Hemlock, He’y, 
5 534 _ California..:.— 19 @— 
1444@14% Hemlock, Good io ~— 
Da “ 


Classification. Timber, Gai. 738 a 
gq ‘% Timber, Eastern 
= > _ Pine &Spruce , 
5 ze White Pine, cl’r 35 — 
b White Pine, Be- 
7 | lect . 
8% White Pine, Box 16 — 
ll White Pine, fi’g, 
1236 134 inch 20 — 
13% Yellow Pine, fi'g 
1% inch, do. .20 — 
White Pine, Al’y 
Boards, do. ..20 _ 
BI’k W’ln’t,good— — 


614 6% 
8 814 8% 
10% 10% 10% 
12% 12% 12; 
12% 1234 1274 
DOMESTIC GUODs. 
Shirtings, brown, 30 

inches @® yard....6 @ 7% 
Shirting, bl’d 26/@32. 6 @ 8 
Shirtings, bl’d30@34. 7 @ 834 Cherry Ci 
Sheetings, b’n 86@37. 534@ 824 Spruce Flooring 
Sheetings, bu39 — 8 934! 134 i’ch, dress. 
Sheetings,b’d34 — 8¥%@10 | ed, tongue and 
Shectings,b’d36 — 734@15 | grooved,each— 21 @— 22 
aga Fancy 6 @1l_ Spruce boards.— 14 @— 16 
Bro. Drillings, 27@30. 734@ 9 Hemlock boa’ds— 12%@— 13 
ay — 8 @18 Hemlock Joist,3 

loths, all woo! by 4 inch....— 
} ar hang war Hemlock Joist, 4 a 
‘assimeres |b i — 
ayo y 6 inch....— 25 @— 2 
@35 
@: 


Ordinary.. 

Good ord... 
Middling... 
Good mid.. 
Mid. fair... 


@30 — 
@1s — 
@23 — 
@% — 


@21 — 
@i56 — 
Gis — 


70 
69 
80 
13 


Shingles 
Satinets ., } nt nen. 


Flannels.. oe 
Canton Fianels, bro. Staves, we 
do. do. bid. 9 @ ' Pipe, Light. ..46 — 

Cotton Osnaburgs.. (@ 10% Staves, wh’e oak 
Cot. Yarn, 5@128R— ‘_ hhd. heavy..— — 
DRUGS AND DYES—Duty, Nut- Staves, red oak 
galls, Madder, and Shellac,5; bhd. heavy. .50 _ 
Cochineal, Gums, Oil of Vitriol, Staves, red oak 
and Soda Ash, 10; Crude Brim-' hhd. HANES cain ios 
stone and Peruvian Bark, 15; MOLASSES—Dut 
Fior Sulphur, 20; Borax and New oma 8 
Crudo Camphor, 19; Essential crop, gall’n ~ 47 
Oils, Magnesia, and Sugar of Porto Rico...,. — 32 
Lead, 20 ; Reftued Camphor, 30 ; ‘Trinidad, Guba. — — 
all the others, 20 ® ¢’t. ad val. Cuba Muscav’do— 25 @— 38 
8 @ 16 Cuba, Clayed, 
os Pi, bas maids —21 @— 23 
3 YAL STORES—Dut : Turpea- 
18%@ 19% tine and Rosin, 8 ; Sp. Parpen- 
3%4@ 844 tine, and Pitch, 18 ® cent. ad 
4 @ 4% val. Tarand Turpentine free. 
— @ — Turpentine, Wil- * 
@ 45 ! min ton, &c... 3 — @3— 
@3 — 


Tar h, N. B. 
@1 07%. Wim tebe 
@1 7 


ilm’n, @ bbl. - — 

el 01% Pitch, city, del’d ~ — 
@1 45 
3 58 


in, common 
K@= 3834 


@50 — 
@45 — 


p 
@3 — 
et. ad val 
@— 50 


fa— 40 
Bs un 


Arrowroot, Bor’a.. 
Borax, Refined.... 
Brimstone, Am. r’l 
Do.Fior. Sulphur 
Camp’r, ci’e @ Ib. 
Do. refined.... 
Castor Oil, city, in 
bbls. @ gal 

Castor Oil, E. I... 
Cham. Fi’s, @ fb.. 
Cream Tar. prime, 


D 


70 


Epsom Salts...... ling 
Gum Arabic, sorts 
Gum do. Picked 
Gum Copal 
Jalap, 
Madder, Dute’ 
Oil Bergamot 
Oil Lemon 
Oil Pepper’t pure, 
ra CRN COCO 1 75 
Opium, Turkey... 5 
Rhubarb, China... 
Saleratus, cash... 
Sal Soda, N’castle.- 
Sarfaparilla Hon’s 
Mexican 


) del’d, B310 - — 
854@ 36 Rosin, Wallen 

2%@ 2% Spirits Turp’ti’e, 

10%@ 11 | ® gallon,..... —, 37 

14 @ 28 ,OILS—Duty : Palm 4, Olive 24; 
—- @— |! Linseed, Sperm, and Whale, er 
95 @110 other Fish (Foreign Fisheries), 
«M@ 12 | 15 @ cent. ad val. 2 


we, (Bl 
75 


tou 
Tes 


on 


Olive, in casks, 
P gallon 1 265 

Linseed, (City- 
made). ecccee™ 


I @ 1s 


Linseed, E slish %9 2% 
seed, English— 60 
, Whale, "fair to 

0 @— 52 


rime... 
30 Winter.......— 55 @— 56 
@ 1 50 


50 


2 


6 
18 

7 
5 


ae soeeececmm 5 

13g Whale, bieeched 
94¢ Sperm, Crude... 2 50 
23 Sperm, Winter, 
11% unbleached... 145 @ 2 52 
55 Lard Oil, No. 1, 
12 : Winter....... — &2%@ 1 6 
en Wadsw’th’s Ex- 

\ tra ref’d Rosin— 26 @— 58 
75 Do. Boiled Oils, 
42 for painting..— 25 @—~ 38 


Senna, Alexandria 
Senna, East India. 


o 
55 
Sugar L’djw’e,Am 11 
Sugar Lead,brown 7 
Sulphate Quin’eoz.1 65 
Sul. Quinine, For..1 65 
Verdigris 38 
Vitriol, Biue...... 2@ 934 Do. Tanner’s im- 
DYEWOODS—Duty Free. | prov’d &ext’a— 25 @— 35 
mwood 95 00@105 00 Camphene..... — 314@— 39 
Fustic, Cuba 36 Lt — 39 @— 41 
Fustic, Tampico...— —  |PAINIS—Duty : Chalk, 4: White 
Logwood, St.Dom..14 —@ ™ 50; and Red Lead, Whiting, Li 
Logwood, Hond’s..16 5:@ 17 25: tharge, Vermilion, Spanish 
Logwood, Jamaica.13 50@ 14 —! Brown, and Ochre, is 8 
FEATHERS—Duty, 19 @ cent. ad, ad val. 
a Am...— 6%@— 6% 
2ad,red,Am..— 6 
Lead, wh’e, Am. ee 6 
pure, in oil... 8 @— — 
Lead, wh’e, Am. 
pure, dry....—  74@— — 
Pickl’d Cod, @ bbl! — @3 50 |Zinz, white, Am. a 
Mackerel— dry, No. 1...— 4 . 
No. 1, Mass., large16 25@16 75'Zine. white, Ain, weisiant 
No. 1,Mass. smail.— @— | No.1,inoil...— 6 @— 7 
No. 1, Halifax....— @— -—) PLASTER PARIS—Duty : Free. 
No. 2, Halifax....— {Blue Nova Scotia 
Ssimon, Pkld,No1l..15 —@17 50 @® ton..........- — @2% 
= No. 1,8 bf. ;White Nova Sct..-— @2 87% 
bb 


SPHOOOOSHSOOOHO OC 


@ 31 


val 

Live Geese,prime® 15 50 @55 
do. prime Teun 44 @47 
FISH—Duty, 15 ® cent. ad val. 
Dry Cod, ® cwt..3 50 @4 ST 
Dry Sc: 175 @212% 


“/® 


l— 


— @— _ 'PROVISIONS—Duty : Cheese, 24 

-— G11 50° aliother, 15 @ cent ad wal. 
2 26@3 — Reef'mess,c’t’y 475 ~@ 5 50 
25 


Commentary on John will be examined with great 
satisfaction. It is no disparagement to its prede- 
cessors, to say, what the Biblical student willread- 


Island White Potatoes at 50c. per bush.; Dyke- 
man, 50c.; and Mercers, 62!¢c.; New Jersey Tur- 
nips, $1 25 per bbl.; New Jersey Green Corn, 50a 
8ilgc. per cwt; Shipping Cabbages, $5a8 ; Red 
Onions, $1 75a2 per bbl. ; Yellow, $2; White, $2; 
and Tematoes, $lal 25 per basket. Potatoes put 
up fer shipment bring 121g225c. per bbl. more than 
the above quotations. 


Journal of the American Geographical and Statis- lish higher rates. Some loans, running at 4a4lg YB 
tical Society. Volume II. No.1. Printed for the cent., have not been disturbed; but tha current 
Society. Besides the list of members, we have here rate for new loans of first class collaterals is 5a6 
iy perotive on exeminetion, a eeboaie volume | soversl articles of geographical interest and of no | ¥ cent, with the bulk at 53ga6 @ cent. The supply 
in the series, makes its appearance with claims,in})..4. J.iue. Articles on the Progress of Marine | 9f Money is abundant, while the demand is more 


Ahn, Doctor of Philosophy and Professor at the | Some respects, superior to those which had Pre-| Geography, Bache on Coast Survey Operations, active, growing out of the increased stock specula- 
College of Neuss. First American Edition, re-| ceded it. It seems to have been the aim of the Guyot on Carl Ritter, Livingstone on the Shire, | #0" and the moversent of the crops. Short paper 
vised and enlarged. New York: D. Appleton] author, more and more as he has proceeded in the | ) is. still’ scarce, and taken with avidity, if of first 


: 2 faury on Zoological Geography, Kennedy on Sta- : 
ae re series, to bring out the real and approved meaning tistics,and Wynne on Benevolent Societies, will all | 888, at 5a6 cent. Long paper is: not so much 
he increasing attention now paid to the study] 9 


f the text, inas few words as possible ; and at repay a careful perusal. To some of these topics, | ¥@™ted, and is passed at 6+ga7 @ per cent. 
ef the Spanish Language has invited the publica-| the same time to express that meaning in a man- Palin SEEN SE OR a 
tion of a work of this kind in order to facilitate its | ner easily to be understood. 

pursuit. The motto of the book is, “Learn a For-| “Jt is a matter greatly to be desired in a com- 


see Sergmee at. 7 faarned your Mother-} mentary 00 tho Soriptures, ts make the wearaeer Scott & Co.) for July, opens with an article on the | vests, the reverse, it is feared, will be the case on 
tongue.” On this principle, the irene has been| or exegesis, at the same time, both critical and Secret History of the Russian Campaign of 1812. } the other side of the Atlantic. Heavy rains have 
prevared. It begins with pronunciation and pro-| practical. In this respect, the author has been Capt. Speke’s adventures in Africa are continued. | considerably damaged the crops in England. From 
ceeds through the various forms and uses of the | eminently successful. To Theological students, Other articles are, Poetry ; Judicial Puzzles ; The | France the accounts are more reassuring, and it is 
Gifisrent parts ‘of speech, with exercises and ¢x-| private Christians, Bible iaaaen, ~- Gebbath Royal Academy and other exhibitions ; An Elec-} hoped that this will: be a good average year. From 
amples appropriate to the subject. Our examina-| schools, Dr. Owen's expository works are invalu- tion in France; and the Reform Bill and the Tory } the Baltic ports the accounts are unfavorable and 
tion of the work, so far as it has gone, has proved | able. On the whole, I know of no Commentary on Bats: }also from Naples and parts of Spain; but through- 
satisfactory, and we have no doubt it will be found | the Gospels, in the English language, on which I out Italy generally there is a prospect of a good 
ef great service in the mastery of the language. should be disposed to rely with greater confidence | The Westminster Review, for July, true to the | parvest. 
_— than that of Dr. Owen. policy which it seems thoroughly to have adopted, ARSE ES See EN Gr SEO Step ee 
Inrropuctory Course or Natorat Paiosorny for} “To the credit of the enterprising publishers of} of instilling skeptical doubt, and encouraging New Leen of United Ra eee aver eaan 1102/1023 
the use of Schools and Academies. Edited from | these volumes, viz: Messrs. Leavitt & Allen, it] an infidel philosophy, has an article on “ Rawlin- New York and Erie a 
Ganot's Popular ee a8 By yrs ag a As should be added that the work is issued in a very | son’s Bampton Lectures,” which very clearly shows eng SO 
ease is 767 - mo aoe ia *S° | neat and attractive style. The paper is excellent, the spirit and tone of the conductors of that peri- 
: : and the whole execution such as is highly credit- | odical. 
M. Ganot’s works on Physical Science have ac- : . 
: : . | able to the firm, as publishers. 
quired in France a high reputation. He excels in 
elearness and beauty and fertility of illustration, 
while his acquaintance with his subject is most 
intimate and perfect. The translation here given} & Taggard. 
does not claim literal exactness, but a fidelity to] The title of this book isa sufficient description 
* ¢he method and spirit of the original. The execu- | of the object in view in preparing it for the press. 
tion of the volume is excellent. The cuts and illus-| 4nd not considering ourselves the best judges of 
trations are numerous and appropriate. Indeed, | the merits of a work of this kind, we subjoin the 
by a special arrangement with M. Ganot, the Ameri-| opinion of a“ Western Farmer's Wife,” which was 
ean publishers are enabled to present fac similes of | sent unsolicited to the publishers : 


all the original engravings. As I see you have published a new and improved 
edition of Mrs. Cornelius’s “ Housekeeper’s Friend,” 
I thought perhaps an unsolicited notice from one 
whose “ friend” it has been for some years, might 
be of service. Three years since, I, exchanged a 
literary life for the more practical duties of a farm- 
er’s wife at the West. I had several cook books, 
which I will not name,as a substitute for experi- 
ence. That of Mrs. Cornelius I have found worth 
all the rest. Ihave often recommended it to 
friends, but never lent it, as I could not do without 
ita single day. Its especial value consists in the 
economy of its receipts and the minuteness of 
the directions given. Ihave often thought that if 
I were rich, I would make a present of a copy to 
every young friend who became a housekeeper. 
The present edition is a great improvement on the 
previous ones in beauty and utility, I should be 
glad to see you announce the sale of many thous- 


ands of copies. 


® to which he seeks information. Asa text book 
it will meet the wants often felt by teachers. 


Herring, seal’d @bx 28 @ 80 Reef,p’me,c’y 4— @ 4 
do. Dutch,  kgl..- 9C@1 10 ‘Beef,mess,city nominal. 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Duty, 15 @ Beef, p’me, city nominal, 
cent. ad val. 'Beef,m’ss,ext’a 8 — 
State, superfine brands5 20@5 25 Beef, p’me m’ss11 — 
State, extra brands...5 25@5 45 Pork ,p’me m’ss13 — 
Mich. fancy brands.. 6 15@5 20 Pork,cl’r,W’t’n20 — 
Ohio, common brands.5 10@5 20 Perk,mess, W..18 37 
Ohio, fancy brands...5 20@5 25 Pork, prime, 
Ohio, fair extra 5 380@5 45. Western 
Ohio, choice ext. b’ds.5 60@7 25 Lard, in bbls. 
Mich. Ind., Wis., &c...5 20@5 35 Bixtvi«ce -— 124 @— 12% 
Genesce, fancy b’ds.,.5 40@5 50 Hams, pickled.— 9%@— 10 
Genesee extra b’ds...5 60@7 50 Hams, drys’lvd— — @— 10% 
Brandywine .........- —@6 — Shoulders,p’kl’d 7 O— 1% 
5 10@7 50 Shoulders, dry 
Richmond City 6 25@7 25 salted 
Richmond Country.. .6 50@6 50 Butter, Ohio, ® 
Baltimore, Howard st.6 —@6 50 = jB........... —10 @15 12 
Rye Flour, (iine).... 3 56@3 75 Butter, N. Y. 
Rye Flour,(superfine) 5 80@4 20 State Dai. n’w.- 10 @— 15 
Corn: Meal, Jersey....3 40@3 60 Butter,OrangeC— 20 @— 22 
Corn Meal, Brandy’w 3 65@3 75 Butter, Canada.— — @— — 
do do® punch..17 25@17 50 Cheese fairtopr.- 7 @— 10% 
FRUIHT—Duty : Oranges, Lemons, RI€E—Duty : 15 @ cent ad val 
Grades, and all Green and Dried inferier to com- 
Fruit,3; Almondsand Preserv- mon, $ 100 }§..3 50 @4— 
ed Fruit or Sweetmects, 30 @ Ordinary to fair..4 1244, @4 873% 
coat. ad val. Goed to prime....4 50 @4 62% 
Raisins, Buh, bx - — Choice 475 @4 873 
doLayer,new..2 60@265 SALT—Duty: 15 @ cent. ad vak 
Currants, new @ Ib... .534@ 634 Turk’s Isi’d, @ bu @- 2% 
Citron, Leghorn 18 @1834 St. Ubea........ fa- — 
Almonds Sicily,sft.sh.. 1144@34 Liverpool, ground 
Almonds, Shelled 16% @17 sack -— @1 % 
Sardines ® box 46 @48 Liv’! fine, ash....- — @1 7% 
GRAIN—Dvty: 15 per cent. ad. SEEDS—Duty: Free, excep Ox 
val. nary, 15 @ cent. ad val. 
Wheat,Gen @bshl.1 40 @1 45. Clover, @ Ib..... - 8 @ 9 
Wheat, w.Canada.1 30 @1 4 Timothy, mowed, 
Wheat, South.wh.1 35 @ bushel a-— 
Wheat, Ohio, wh.1 32 Timothy, reaped..4 87% @4& 50 
Wheat, Mich. wh.1 36 Red Top, bag, five 
Wheat, Ill., wh...1 28 bushe 2 STK @2 62% 
Wheat Missouriwl 40 @l Line’d, Am.clean.- — @- — 
Wheat, Canadian.1 20 @l1l Do. do. rgh.@bh..- — @- — 
Wheat south. red.1 28 SOAP—Duty : 24 ® cent. ad val, 
Wheat Milwaukie 1 2: 5 @- 8 
Wheat, Chicago ..1 i TET - WNfa- 9% 
Chemical Olive.- 7 @=- 7% 


Wheat, red, Ill. 0.1 + James Pyle’s 
Rye, Northern... 
Barley SPICES—Duty : Ginger R’t, Green 
Oats, State....... 4 or Dried, 15; all osher Spices 
Oats, Western... . 4 ® cent. ad val. 
Ginger, Race.....- 6%@ 17 
Mace ............- 40 @- 42% 
Nutmegs, Nol. 1..~ 4254 @- 45 
Pepper, Sumatra..- 8¥%@- 8% 
Pepper i%@ 8 


Cloves.... .....0= @- - 

SUGAR—Duty, all kinds Raw and 
Refined, 25 ® cent. ad val. 

St. Croix, @ Is 

New Orleans 

Cuba Muscovade, .... 6 

Vorto Rico 3 


A New Pracricat anp Easy Metnop or LEarnina 
THs Spanish Laneuace. After the System of F. 


(@19 25 


@l4 — 


NEW YORK CATTLE MAREET. 


Wepnespay, August 8, 1860. 

Total receipts of Beeves for the week, 4,323, 
decrease from previous week, 800; Cows, 158— 
increase 17; Veals, 752, increase 62; Sheep and 
Lambs, 14,547, decrease'7 ; Swine, 5,016, decrease 
571. 
Prices of Beef Cattle at Forty-Fourth street, this 
week: Extra, 91ga93{c.; First quality, 8344914; Sec- 
ond quality, 8a814; Third quality, 714a73; Inferior, 
6a7; Average of all sales about 734a8. Last week: 
Extra, 92914; First quality, 82834; Second qual- 
ity, 744a73%; Third quality, 7a734; Inferior, 
534634 ; Average of all sales about 714273. 
Prices or Swine.—Prime corn-fed. (live), 634; 
Common do., 63ga65¢ ;. distillery fed, 6a614. 
Remarks on Beer Catrix.—The lower grades have 
been plenty, including a large number of very thin 
steers, young heifers, and dry cows: such have 
sold at irregular prices, some as low as $14 to $20 
per head, and from $27 to. $50. They were not 
cheap at even these low figures. Quite a number 
were purchased by Washington Market wholesale 
butchers, and will be distributed among the smal! 
shops throughout the city. The few extra well- 
fed beeves inmarket were taken early by our first~ 
class butchers at $a91¢c. per pound—some at 93{c. 
to be weighed, which is equet to 10c. estimated 
weight. The range of prices was from 6 to 9c. 
The average rate 73¢a8c. In the afternoon but few 
remained unsold. 

Mitcu Cows.—The trade tas been confines! to a 
few fair quality to Long Island milkmen. We con- 
tinue to quote at $25a55 as to quality. 

Veat Catves—The market bas not chenged. 
Prices of good quality range from 5a5!.,c,, co: mon 
from 3iaAdtge. 

Swine.—The trade was not near so lively, and 
prices 1gc. per lb. lower. We quote at 62634 for 
common distillery fed to prime corn fed Western. 
Only a moderate number remained on sale. 

Sueer anp Lamps.—The business has been less 
active and prices have fluctuated ; some sales show- 


Tue Crop Prospzats.— While there is every rea- 
sen to believe that our whole Northern and West- 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Reprint by L. | ern country will yield the most magnificent of har- 


4@A Kd 
8134 (@85 4 (@ 8894 

45(@50@48 

17% (@25(@23 


Michigan Guaranteed 
Michigan Southern old 


It seems to us that no excellence of the | Michigan Central 
Review in other respects, can save it from the just Galona .... . 
odium that attaches to the “ dead flies of the oint- Genvettoel Galk. 
ment,” and we cannot, in justice to our own con-| Panama... .. 
victions, or the cause of Christian truth, but deplore 

its continued reprint in this country. It can 
scarcely fail with many to create a prejudice against 
the other and unexceptionable Reviews with which 
it is associated by the American publishers. If 
any one wishes to procure the really able articles 
of the Westminster, they will be apt to find them 
without the obnoxious ones, either in the selections 
of Litell’s Living Age or in the Eclectic. 


Tue Hovsexerrer’s Frrenp; A book for American 


Women. By Mrs. Cornelius. Boston: Brown Pacific Mail 


Missouris 
Virginian’. .... 2c. cccccccced cs covcccvcccsccecesecses 9034 (@9134 
TORMABBOEB. 6 oc csc sevccccc ee aescees eee 
Tilinois Central Bonds... 1... . cseeceeeees ‘ 95@v6 
Hudeon River... ........5.. 157 3% 
Harlem Preferred. ... @51@50 
Delaware and Hudson.... a 
Burlington and Quincy.. 844 @89% 8 
for nearly all 


Tho market opened at lower prices 
of the leading stocks on Saturday, and there was 
not only some disposition to realize, but evidently 
a stronger movement on the part of the short in- 
terest to arrest the rising tide and to turn it, if 
possible, in a contrary direction. Tho most im- 
portant decline was in Illinois Central, which had 
advanced very rapidly for several days. From 
8614 at the start, the price fell off to 84, at which 
the stock closed in demand ; afterward rallying in 
private sales to 8434. Erie underwent a decline 
of nearly the same amount, falling to 2844, with 
moderate sales. Hudson River, Reading, Michigan 
Central, Michigan Southern, Toledo and Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, declined about 1 pes*cent. 
each, with larger transactions, but in other stocks 
the changes were unimportant except in Cumber- 
land, which, contrary to the general direction of 
the market, took a decided start and went up 2!¢ 
per cent. For railway bonds the market was 
strong throughout, and in some instances a further 
devided advance was established. 

The following were the closing rates on Mon- 
day : New York Central, 8554 ; Erie, 2614 ; Rock 
Island, 82 ; Galena, 7814 ; Michigan Central, 664¢ ; 
Michigan Southern, 2134 ; Michigan Guaranteed, 
46; Toledo, 45; Illinois Central, 8114; Hudson, 
5744 ; Harlem, 1934 ; Burlington, 89. 

The closing quotations of the Board on Tuesday, 


Oats, Canada. ... 
Oats, New Jersey. 
Oats, Southern... 
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Tae Sunpay at Home, May, 1860. 
Tar Letsvra Hovr, May, 1860. 

These publications (monthly) issued by the Lon- 
don Religious Tract Society, may be had in this 
city of John Wiley, the agent for that Society in thie 
country. Their titles indicate their respective 
character. Each is beautifully illustrated, and the 
«Sunday at Home” will be with many a special 
favorite. The articles are instructive and edifying. 


A German work entitled “The Life, Acts, and 
Speeches of Abraham Lincoln,” has just been 
published in a pamphlet 12mo of a little over a 
hundred pages, by Frederick Gerhard, of this city. 
We doubt not it will have a large sale among our 
German citizens. 


ae 


Russia, Ciean.... 





Pamphlets Received. 


Hall’s Journal of Health for August has an instruc- 
tive table of contents: Is Consumption Conta- 
gious? Table Manners; Tomatoes ; Ice Water ; 
Tobacco Users ; Cellars ; Spitting Blood; Small 
Bed-Chambers ; Eight to Sixteen; Drunken 
Women ; Catarrh, &c. 

The Heavenly Conqueror; or, the Great Combat 
between Christ and Satan for the Human Soul. 
By Rev. Wm. Morley Punshon, Wesleyan min- 
ister. Text, Rev. vi. 2. Carlton and Porter, 200 
Mulberry street, New York. 

Ferris Female Institute, Nos. 16 and 18 East Twen- 
ty-Eighth street, New York. 1860. 

Nineteenth Annual Catalogue and Circular of the 
Young Ladies’ Institute, Maplewood, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 1860. The number of pupils is put down 
at 128, and the graduating class of 1859 at 15. 
The Committee of examination speak highly of 
the Institute. 


} 
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Parayt Orrice Renort—AaricvLTvURe. 

‘Bais Report contains an amount of information 
en various topics connected with agriculture that 
will make it a desirable acquisition to farmers gen- 
erally. The Commissioner states that there are 

“ow in the propagating houses over 30,000 well- 
rooted tea plants ready for distribution, 12,000 
foreign and domestic grape vines, besides many 

medicinal, arfd ornamental plants. Owing 

to the facilities for obtaining seeds of domestic 

growth at our numerous seed stores, i¢_ is thought 

to be no longer necessary to distribute them 

@arough the Patent Office. A good thought, and 


‘wo trust it will be heeded. 


{ 


The Methodist Quarterly for July, has articles on 
Mansell’s Limits of Religious Thought; Life of 
Plato ; The Edwardian Theory of the Atonement ; 
Obligations of Society to the Common Law ; Hum- 
boldt and his Cosmos ; The Parsees ; The Divine 
Human Person of Christ; The American Pulpit; 
and The Apostles’ Creed. - 

The article on “The Edwardian Theory of the 
Atonement” contends that the teachings of its de- 


Cal. common, do...... 10 

ian, washed. 26 
com. washed. .10 
Entre Rios do. 15 
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Corn wh. South.. 
Corn, yel. South.. 
Corn, mix’ddo,.. 
Corn, round yel.. 
Corn, round wh’t. 
Corn Mx’dWest’n. (a 
Peas, B’k Eye,2b1.2 40 @3 5 
Peas Canada @bs. 74 @ 7 
Beans, white. Ll @i 0 
AY: 
N. River, bales ®100}5 $1@1 — Havana, bwn. & yel.. - @ = 
HoOIrS—Duty : 15 @ cent. ad wal. Manila............... — €@ 6% 
Crop of 1859, @ I 6@14 Stuarts’ dou. ref. loaf. — 
¢ A Crop of 1858 Tj@ 6 Stuarts’ do. crushed. .— e 
ing a reduction of one dollar per head. The aver-} HeMp—Dvry : Russian and Ital- Stuarts’ do. ground, — i 
‘ ig 50a'Thc . > ia > pri ian, 24; Manila, Sunn, Jute, Si- Stuarts’ granulated, > — 
age decline is 50a75c. tig head. say I ere sal and Coir, 19; Codilla, 12 ® Stuarts’ A. crushed, >— fa— 
were better and the —. a e quote at! Cont. ad val. Growth of the Stuarts’ ground cx’. — 
3 25a4 40 average per head. British N. Am. Provinces, Free. TALLOW—Duty : Tallow, Gr 
$ oe P Am.undres’d#U’213Q, 00@ 150 00 Sea-Stuff, 8 ® cent. ad As as 
Large Arrivats oF Cattte ann DecLine In! Am. Dressed. . ..160 one 00 American prime, @ 16.10 %@10 
: ees sa — —@ <»'—~TRA—Daty : ied 
Prices.—On Monday night and Tuesday morning | je 92 50/@ 97 80 equalized veascla, from the 
over 4,000 bullocks have been received at Aller- j Manilla, @ fb... — @ Fem x place “ growth, free; other- 
J y . tre 7% Jay | HIDES—Duty :4'@ cent adval. | wise @ cent. ad val. 
ton's Bull's Head, “ - o ots and on Pi mars ‘Y | Ba, 20@24 IB, se- 'Hyson, dif. kinds s2@68 
970 head were purchased at Bergen hill by } eW | “lected, per Th , Young Hyson, dif. kinds. -39@60 
York butchers. The supply this week will thus | Rio Grande, 20@23 15 Hysce Skin and Twankay, 
exceed 5,000 head. The assortment is the best | , Selected... Gupewder ‘enh. teaparial 
yarded in months. There isan abundance of good | Bahia, dry.. 2.2002... different Kings... nes 
. ‘ . 1" s ‘ : to fi Chagres Oolong and Ningyong, com- 
fat steers and er The decline in sey Foe te yn na i a EM mone henee nee 
$2 to $3 per hundred, some say $5 ; no dou t there | California} ary salted.17 @1734 Souchong and Congou, com- 
have been droves sold at that reduction, or even | Califernio,, green fo. eu a to fine... ..........28@82 
st . “4: : ry Texas est’n.. ‘OWCHONE 2.0... cece ee AB 
more. The speculators were retailing at $2a3 | 6% ccith.awest.(ch) 8%@ 9 |WOOL—Duty : 36 ® cont. ge 
profit, sometimes $4 to $5. We quote from 6 to } Dry Southern, (cash) . 13 au Am Saxe, Fleece. 4) 
i is 4 ; City Slaughter, (cash) 4g Am. full blood Merino.48 
7% cents, generally at Sa8!gc. for a very nice CitySiauphter Asendo © ‘@ 93¢ Am. % 
quality. The reduction is mainly on the higher | yanila Buffalo 1%@ 8 Am. 
grades, as the supply of the best class of cattle is Clee Buffalo i 144%@14% Extra, Pulled 
fully adequate for the wants of butchers. The | 20%* petted reaplincs Nol, Pulled .20 
poner for Wednesday was decidedly bad. The | Cuba, )Psal6S @O68 ‘Cal. finc, unwashed.. 24 
heep market has been well supplied. Lambs are 
particularly plenty. We quote at 6 to 8c. for Sheep, | pig So. Am. 
and 7a9c. for Lambs. Over 7,000 were received at 
Browning’s, being the largest number in one week 
since first week of September, 1859, 
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